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ENGLISH  MARRIAGES  AND  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

from  M.  TAINE’8  “  NOTES  ON  ENGLAND.” 

\CONV'ERSATION  with  several  Englishmen  about 
marriage ;  they  have  lived  abro.ad,  and  I  think  them 
impartial ;  besides,  their  statements  agree.  A  young  Eng¬ 
lish  girl  will  not  marry  unless  through  inclination;  she 
weaves  a  romance  for  herself,  and  this  dream  forms  part 
of  her  pride,  of  her  chastity ;  thus  many,  and  of  exalted 
character,  think  they  have  fallen  short  should  they  marry 
without  ex|>eriencing  the  enthusiasm  suited  to  an  absolute 
preference.  To  marry  is  to  abandon  one’s  self  wholly  and 
forever.  Witness,  with  regard  to  this  tlcep  sentiment,  the 
novels  by  ladies  —  above  all,  “  John  Ilalifiix,  Gentleman,” 
and  others  by  the  same  authoress.  Tliese  are  the  theories 
of  a  pure,  exclusive  mind,  which  seems  to  have  traversed 
the  world  without  receiving,  I  will  not  say  a  stain,  but  the 
shadow  of  one. 

In  this  romance  of  the  heart  the  young  girl  continues 
English,  that  is  to  s.ay,  positive  and  practical.  She  does 
not  dream  of  outpourings  of  sentimental  walks,  hand-in- 
hand,  in  the  moonlight,  but  of  her  share  in  an  undertaking. 
She  wishes  to  be  the  heljwr,  the  useful  partner  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  his  long  journeys,  in  his  diihcult  ente^rises,  in  all 
his  affairs  whether  wearying  or  dangerous.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  Lady  Baker;  the  one 
traversed  Africa  from  side  to  side ;  the  other  went  to  the 
sourc-es  of  the  Nile,  and  narrowly  cscajred  dying  in  conse¬ 
quence.  I  have  seen  an  English  Bishop  of  a  hirge  island, 
a  country  of  beasts  and  cannibals ;  his  poor  wife  carried  on 
her  countenance  the  marks  of  that  terrible  climate.  A 
young  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  rich  and  of  good  family,  is 
at  this  moment  making  her  preparations,  packing  up  her 
piano,  &c.;  the  gentleman  she  is  about  to  marry  will  take  her 
to  Australia ;  she  will  return  once  only  in  five  or  six  years  to 
kiss  her  old  parents.  Another  young  lady  of  twenty-four, 
very  weak  and  delicate ;  her  husband  is  in  the  Punjaub 
(£6,000  of  salary,  £1,200  for  the  expenses  of  his  establish¬ 
ment)  ;  she  has  been  for  two  years  in  Europe  with  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  throat,  which  will  return  as  soon  as  she  returns 
to  India;  four  young  children;  they  are  sent  to  Europe 
before  they  are  two  years  old ;  the  Indian  climate  kills 
them;  there  are  entire  boarding-schools  here  recruited 
by  these  little  Anglo-Indians.  Very  often  a  lady,  daughter 
ot'  a  manpiis  or  baronet,  having  a  dowry  of  £3,000 
or  £3,250,  marries  a  simple  gentleman,  and  descends  of 
her  own  free  will  from  a  state  of  fortune,  of  comfort, 
of  society,  into  a  lower  or  much  inferior  grade.  She 
^ustoms  herself  to  this.  The  reverse  of  the  medal 
w  the  fishery  for  husbands.  Worldy  and  vulgar  char¬ 
acters  do  not  fail  in  this  respect;  certain  young  girls 
D.'e  and  abuse  their  freedom  in  order  to  settle  themselves 
*ell.  A  young  man,  rich  and  noble,  is  much  run 
after.  Being  too  well  received,  flattered,  tempted,  pro- 
voke<l,  he  becomes  suspicious  and  remains  on  his  guard. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  France;  the  young  girls  are  too 
closely  watched  to  make  the  first  advance ;  there  the  game 
aever  becomes  the  sportsman.  Commonly,  the  dowries 
ate  very  small.  I  have  been  told  of  several  families  in 
*luch  the  eldest  son  has  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling ;  the  daughters  receive  from  three  to  five 
“*>U8and.  However,  in  order  to  marry,  it  is  necessary 


that  they  should  feel  a  passion.  Many  do  not  marry  in 
consenuence  of  a  thwarted  inclination,  and  continue  to  live 
with  tncir  eldest  brother.  Every  Englishman  has  a  bit  of 
romance  in  his  heart  with  regard  to  marriage ;  he  pictures 
a  home  with  a  wife  of  his  choice,  domestic  talk,  children ; 
there  is  his  little  universe  enclosed,  all  his  own ;  so  long  as 
he  does  not  have  it  he  is  dissatisfied,  being  in  this  matter 
the  reverse  of  a  Frenchman,  to  whom  marriage  is  generally 
an  end,  a  makeshift.  Freouently  he  is  obliged  to  wait, 
especially  if  a  younger  son,  tx;cause  he  has  not  sufficient  as 
yet  wherewith  to  maintain  his  wife.  He  goes  to  India,  to 
Australia,  labors  with  all  his  might,  returns,  and  marries. 
Here  the  passions  are  tenacious  and  deep.  M'hen  an 
Englishman  is  in  love,  one  of  my  entertainers  said  to  me, 
he  is  capable  of  any  thing.  Thackeray  has  very  well  marked 
the  intensity  and  the  persistence  of  this  sentiment  in  his 
portrait  of  Maj.  Dobbin,  the  lover  of  Amelia,  in  “  Vanity 
Fair.”  lie  waits  fifteen  years  without  hope,  because  for 
him  there  is  but  one  woman  in  the  world.  This  causes 
silent  rendings  of  the  heart  and  long  inner  tragedies. 
Numbers  of  young  men  experience  it;  and  the  protracted 
chastity,  the  habits  of  taciturn  concentration,  a  capacity  for 
emotion  greater  and  less  scattered  than  among  us,  carries 
their  passion  to  the  extreme.  Frequently  it  ends  in  nothing, 
because  they  are  not  beloved,  or  hecause  the  disparity  of 
rank  is  too  great,  or  because  they  have  not  money  enough 
wherewith  to  maintain  a  family — a  very  costly  thing  here. 
Then  they  become  half  insane ;  travel  to  distract  their 
minds,  proceed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  One  who  was 
mentioned  to  me,  very  distinguished,  was  supplanted  by  a 
titled  rival;  during  two  years  fears  were  entertained  for 
his  reason.  He  has  gone  to  China  and  to  Australia;  at 
present  he  occupies  a  high  post,  he  has  been  made  a 
baronet ;  he  presides  over  important  business,  but  he  is  un¬ 
married  ;  from  time  to  time  he  steals  off',  makes  a  journey 
on  foot,  in  order  to  be  alone  and  not  to  have  any  one  to 
converse  with. 

I  have  previously  noted  that  young  people  see  and  asso¬ 
ciate  together  in  perfect  freedom,  without  being  watched ; 
they  can  thus  study  and  understand  each  other  as  much  as 
they  please ;  for  four  months,  for  five  months  and  more, 
they  ri<le  on  horseback  and  chat  together  during  several 
successive  seasons  in  the  country.  When  the  young  man 
has  made  up  his  mind,  it  is  to  the  young  girl  that  he 
addresses  himself  first ;  he  asks  the  consent  of  the  parents 
in  the  second  place;  this  is  the  opposite  of  the  French 
custom,  where  the  man  would  consider  it  indelicate  to 
utter  a  single  clear  or  va^ue  phrase  to  the  young  girl  be¬ 
fore  having  spoken  to  her  parents.  In  this  matter  the 
English  find  fault  with  us,  ridicule  our  marriages  summarily 

settled  before  a  lawyer.  Yet  C - ,  who  is  English,  and 

knows  France  well,  allows  that  their  love-matches  end 
more  than  once  in  discord,  and  our  marriages  of  arrange¬ 
ment  in  concord.  Nearly  always  the  woman’s  dowry  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  take  charge  of  it  on  - 
their  own  responsibility,  handing  over  the  interest  only  to 
the  family ;  in  general  this  income  is  the  wife’s  pin-moi^ ; 
with  it  she  must  dress  herself  and  dress  her  children.  The 
fortune  becomes  thus  a  kind  of  dotal  or  paraphernalia 
fund,  secured  against  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to 
the  husband.  This  precaution  is  taken,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  all  the  wife’s  property  is  engulfed  in  that  of 
the  husband;  without  this  clause,  she  would  enter  the 
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married  state  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  common  fund  ; 
she  can  hold  notliing  in  her  own  right ;  she  is  a  simple  in¬ 
fant  in  presence  ol  her  husband-  Such  is  one  of  ihe 
reasons  compelling  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  to  protest  so  vigoi^ 
ously  against  the  subjection  of  women.  In  fact,  they  are 
kept  in  subjection  there  by  the  law,  religion,  manners;  and 
much  more  closely  so  than  among  us.  The  husband  is 
theii  lord,  and  very  often  he  accepts  the  title  seriously ; 
as  the  wife  brings  but  little  money  into  the  establisliment, 
and  as  her  small  share  remains  apart,  he  thinks  himself 
authorized  to  say  nothing  to  her  alwut  his  concerns. 
Sometimes  she  is  umu-cjuaiuted  with  what  he  docs,  how  he 
makes  the  money  whi<-h  he  re<juires ;  he  gives  so  much 
monthly  for  the  household  exiHinses,  and  renders  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rest.  Whether  he  speculates,  builds,  sells,  or 
buys,  is  none  of  her  business ;  frequently  ruin  arrives 
without  her  being  able  to  foresee  it.  She  is  merely  a 
housekeeper;  she  must  not  busy  herself  about  any  thing 
save  her  household  and  her  children.  Most  frequently  she 
contents  herself  with  that  part ;  owing  to  her  conscience 
and  education  she  is  gentle  and  submissive.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  avowal  of  my  friends,  this  inetjuality  has  grave  in¬ 
conveniences  ;  the  husband  is  often  a  despot,  and,  should 
he  die,  the  wife,  kept  all  her  life  in  ignorance  and  de|H;n- 
dence,  is  not  capable,  as  with  us,  of  unravelling  afl'airs,  of 
governing  the  children,  of  replacing  the  head  of  the 
family. 

Marriage  is  encompassc*!  with  profound  respect,  and  as 
regards  this  matter,  opinion  is  unlKmding ;  it  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  read  books,  newspapers,  especially  the  writings  in 
which  anonymous  authors  indulge  in  the  greatest  license, 
for  example,  nnnances,  comic  journals ;  adultery  is  never 
excused ;  even  in  the  latitude  of  intimate  conversations 
between  man  and  man,  it  is  always  held  up  as  a  ciinie. 
There  are  breaches,  of  which  I  sliall  speak  later,  in  the 
class  of  tradesmen,  and  in  the  lower  order  of  the  nobility 
which  is  fashionable,  travels,  and  co|)ie3  continental 
manners.  But,  in  the  mass  of  the  n.ation,  among  well- 
brought-up  persons  in  the  great  world,  the  wives  are 
almost  always  faithful.  C - tells  me  that  I  might  re¬ 

main  here  tor  eighteen  months,  and  visit  all  the  drawing¬ 
rooms,  witliout  meeting  an  exception ;  one  only  is  cited 
among  the  highest  class.  More  such  cases  occurred  filty 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Byron  and  Alfieri ;  sim  e  then, 
opinion  has  become  severe,  and  the  Queen  has  labored 
with  all  her  might  in  this  direction,  firstly,  by  her  e.xample, 
secondly,  by  her  influence;  she  excluiles  ladies  of  doubtful 
reputation  from  her  court ;  the  extreme  urgency  and 

Cressure  of  affiiirs  were  needed  during  the  Crimean  war  for 
er  to  tolerate  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  at  Windsor, 
a  statesman  known  as  a  profligate.  Another  guarantee  is 
the  dreatl  of  publicity  ami  of  the  newspapers.  On  this 
head  our  free  and  rakish  manners  grievously  offend  them. 

C - related  to  me  that  in  a  Parisian  circle  he  heard  a 

man  of  the  world  observe  to  another, —  “  Is  it  true,  then, 
that  your  wife  has  got  a  lover  ?  ”  This  remark  he  considers 
monstrous ;  and  he  is  right.  A  book  like  Balzac’s  “  Physio¬ 
logic  du  Mariage”  would  give  great  offence;  perhaps  the 
author  would  be  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice,  and  probably  it  would  not  have  been 
accepted  b^  any  publisher.  As  regards  our  onlinary 
novels,  a  hberal  review,  the  Na'wna’,  could  not  find  a 
strong  enough  expression  wherewith  to  designate  them  — 
“  nameless  ignominy,  the  morality  of  stock-jobbers  and 
lorettes.”  They  forget  three  things.  In  the  first  place, 
these  irregularities  are  not  habitual  among  us,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  fashionable  upstarts ;  they  very  rarely  reach  the 
rich  or  well-to-do  middle-class  which  possesses  family 
•  traditions.  Besides,  in  tlie  provinces,  life  goes  on  openly, 
and  scandalmongering,  which  is  greatly  feared,  performs 
the  part  of  tlie  police.  Finally,  the  iTreuchman  flaunts 
that  which  a  foreigner  conceals ;  ho  has  a  horror  of  hypoc¬ 
risy,  ami  he  prefers  to  be  a  braggart  of  vice.  AccorUing 
to  my  triends,  the  wood  conduct  of  English  ladies  is  ex¬ 
plainable  by  tlie  following  causes.  1.  They  are  more  habit¬ 
uated  to  take  care  of  themselves,  having  been  free  from 
their  infancy.  2.  They  are  less  accessible  to  illusion. 
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to  enthusias  tic  dreams,  because  they  have  mixed  with  vouno 
men,  and  hao  some  exjierience  of  the  world.  3.  They  have 
habits  of  reflection,  ami  a  fund  of  good  sense,  liecause  they 
have  received  a  more  serious  education,  having  learned 
Several  languages,  ^ined  a  smattering  of  science,  travelled 
nearly  alwivs  in  England  and  often  abroad,  and  heard 
their  father  discuss  politics  and  grave  subjects  with  hh 
friends.  Besides,  Protestantism  develops  habits  of  redec- 
tion  and  reasoning.  Lastly,  the  novels  are  alw'avs  moral, 
and  in  contact  with  the  poor,  in  charitable  societies,  they 
have  gathered  some  knowledge  of  real  life.  4.  They  live 
for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  in  the  country',  and 
are  there  sheltered  against  temptation.  5.  Tliev"  have 
many  children  who  occupy  their  time ;  a  full  nursery,  with 
its  train  of  nurses  and  governesses,  requires  continual 
su[K*rvision.  6.  They  give  themselves  all  manner  of 
oicupations  in  addition,  Sunday  schools,  country  sewini; 
classes,  visits  to  the  jKxir,  Ixitany,  mineralogy,  collections 
of  plants  and  of  butterflies,  reading.  Every  family  in  easy 
circumstances  when  in  the  country  receives  in  ad'ditiun  to 
the  Timex,  in  addition  to  other  journals  and  very  solid 
reviews,  numbers  of  new  books  sent  from  the  circulating 
library.  Mudie’s,  which  is  the  principal  one,  jnirchases 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  yeai  Iv ;  it  took 
three  thousand  copies  of  Livingstone’s  “'rravels  in 
Africa,”  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  Macaulay’s  *•  llistoiy 
of  England.”  A  quantity  of  serious  books  arrive  in  thif 
way,  and  are  renewed  monthly  on  the  library  table  in 
country-seats.  Among  these  books  the  most  common  am 
works  of  political  economy,  natural  history,  history,  and, 
above  all,  travels.  Each  year  scores  of  them  are  published. 
Next  to  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  the  greatest  ple-isun: 
foi  an  Englishman  is  to  re.ad  a  volume  of  travel ;  in  this 
way  he  augments  his  store  of  facts.  Tlie  ladies  have  thu 
same  taste;  all  those  with  whom  I  am  acipiainted  hav; 
visited  France,  Italy,  Germany;  a  young  wife  with  whom 
I  dined  yesterday,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Home,  the  sprinj 
in  Jerusalem ;  those  who  have  delicate  chests  go  to  Cairo 
as  readily  as  we  go  to  Nice.  During  the  journey  tlwv 
take  notes,  keep  a  journal ;  on  their  return,  some  of  these 
are  printed,  others  are  communicated  to  their  friends  in 
manuscript.  Tlicy  thus  keep  the  globe  |K'rpctuallv  at 
their  fingeiMsnds;  ami  I  have  seen  those  who,  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  interested  themselves  in  the  settlement uf 
Australia,  the  oil-springs  of  Pennsylvania,  the  revolt  of  tk 
Taepings  in  China,  the  annual  massacres  of  Dahomey.  Add 
lastly,  the  great  amount  of  physical  movement  and  the  talents 
which  are  cultivated ;  there  are  alwavs  one  or  two  painters  in 
water-color  in  a  family,  and  every  one  rides  on  horseliack  once 
a  day.  By  these  occupations  the  mind  is  engage<l,  the  time 
is  filled,  and  that  closes  the  door  against  uiihealtiiy  ide.u. 
Tliese  are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  moral  principle  ;  but  the 
principle  itself  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  In  Fnnw 
It  is  based  on  the  sentiment  of  honoi ;  in  England  on  the 
idea  of  duty.  Now,  the  former  is  rather  arbitrary;  its 
reach  varies  in  different  person.^.  One  piipies  hi!ll^elf  upon 
licing  rigid  on  a  certain  point,  and  thinks  himself  free  on 
all  the  rest;  in  the  circle  of  bad  actions,  he  cuts  off  a 
segment  from  which  he  excludes  himself;  but  this  pail 
varies  according  to  his  preferences ;  for  examiile,  he  will 
be  truthful  in  sjieaking,  but  not  in  writing,  or  the  reverse. 
My  honor  consists  of  that  wherein  I  place  my  glory,  and  I 
can  place  it  in  this  as  well  as  in  that.  On  the  contrary, 
the  idea  of  dutv  is  strict,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  slightest 
compromise,  "the  English  woman  knows  that  in  iiiarryinj: 
she  lias  vowed  fidelity,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  re¬ 
mains  anchored  in  her  conscience.  Acconling  to  my  friends, 
this  ancliorage  is  so  strong  that  freiiuently  after  a  slip 
the  wife  breaks  off  altogether;  all  her  past  flows  bMi 
upon  her  like  a  flood,  till  she  is  well-nigh  choked  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  Besides,  she  has  not  the  elasticity  of 
mind,  the  manual  dexterity,  necessary  for  harmoniously 
conducting  an  intrigue  and  a  household ;  ambiguity  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  her  decided  ch.aracter;  division  revolts  uer; 
the  obligation  to  lie  unceasingly  is  insupyiortable  to  her. 
She  insists  upon  being  carried  off  in  order  to  bring  abouti 
divorce. 
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I  continue  to  reproduce  conversations.  I  find  nothing 
more  ai^reeable  than  an  evening  spent  in  this  way  with  one 
(g  two”  sincere,  friendly,  unprejudiced  interlocutors,  who 
have  lived  and  travelled.  National  self-love  does  not  in¬ 
terfere;  one  talks  to  learn,  not  to  compete  or  shine.  One 
ventures  to  give  the  minor  characteristic  fact,  the  precise 
and  <»enuine  detail ;  each  supplies,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
cream  of  his  experience,  his  provisions  made  during  a 
lenw'liened  periotl,  his  choice  dishes.  The  following  are 
those  of  my  friends.  My  mind  has  never  bi-en  so  fully  or 
so  well  fed.  I  continued  questioning  and  listening  to  them 
till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Generally  an  English  wo¬ 
man  is  more  thoroughly  beautiful  and  healthy  than  a  French 
woman.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  hygiene;  the 
children  ride  on  horseback,  are  much  in  the  open  air,  do  not 
dine  with  their  jtarents,  do  not  eat  sweetmeats.  More¬ 
over,  the  nerves  are  less  excited,  and  the  temperament  is 
calmer,  more  enduring,  less  exacting:  what  is  the  most 
we:iring  in  these  days,  are  incessant  and  unsatisfied  desires. 
Fore.xample,  in  the  Crimea  the  French  wounded  recovered 
less  fre(|uently  than  the  Englisli,  because  they  resigned 
tnemselves  less  rapidly.  This  is  still  truer  in  the  cidtivated 
class,  notably  among  the  wives;  in  their  case,  the  uneasy 
or  ardent  brain  deadens  and  dries  up  the  springs  of  life ;  in 
our  day,  a  wife  must  accept  her  condition,  if  she  wishes  to 
he  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  woman  is  less 
agreeable ;  she  does  not  dress  for  her  husband,  she  does  not 
know  ho’V  to  make  a  pretty  woman  of  herself ;  she  has  no 
lalent  for  rendering  herself  fascinating  and  enticing  at  home ; 
she  IS  unacquainted  with  a  number  of  fine  and  delicate 
graces ;  she  considers  it  unworthy  of  her  to  employ  minor 
means  for  re-awakening  love  or  fondness ;  more  frequently 
still  she  is  not  clever  enough  to  invent  them.  She  puts  on 
handsome  new  dresses,  is  most  careful  about  her  clean- 
lii  ess,  but  nothing  more ;  she  is  not  attractive ;  one  soon 
wearies  beside  her.  Fancy  a  very  beautiful  pink  peach, 
slightly  juiev,  and  alongside  of  it  a  perfumed  strawberry  full 
of  flavor.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  other  affec¬ 
tions.  B - says  that  they  have  more  charm  in  France 

when  they  are  sincere  and  strong.  In  all  things  there  is  a 
turn,  a  manner,  a  degree ;  among  the  sentiments  these  con¬ 
sist  of  forethought,  attentions,  certain  phrases,  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  uttered,  the  considerations,  the  caretakings 
which  constantly  renew  and  diversify  the  softer  emotions. 

According  to  C - ,  an  English  woman  is  incapable  of 

residing  in  a  drawing-room  as  cleverly  as  a  French  woman  ; 
mean  a  drawing-room  like  those  of  Paris,  in  which  one  is 
amused ;  he  barely  knows  two  or  three  married  ladies  of 
his  country  who  could  do  it.  The  English  woman  has 
not  sutfieient  tact,  promptitude,  suppleness,  to  accom¬ 
modate  herself  to  persons  and  things,  to  vary  a  greet¬ 
ing,  compi-ehend  a  hint,  insinuate  praise,  make  each  guest 
feel  tliat  she  thinks  his  presence  of  much  consequence, 
'he  is  affable  only,  she  merely  possesses  kindness  and 
Krenity.  For  myself,  I  desire  nothing  more,  and  I  can 
•magine  nothing  better.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  woman 
of  the  world  —  that  is  to  say  a  person  who  wishes  to 
m  ie  her  house  a  place  of  meeting  frc'cjuented  and  valued 
by  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  every  species  —  re- 

Jnires  to  have  a  more  varied  and  a  more  delicate  t.ulent. 
1 - greatly  admires  the  facility  with  which  a  young  mar¬ 

ried  lady  among  us  gets  to  know  the  world.  A  month  after 
her  marriage  she  knows  how  to  do  the  honors  to  every¬ 
body  in  her  house.  In  like  manner  a  shopkeeper’s  wife 
takes  her  place  at  the  desk  the  day  after  her  wedding  — 
understands  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  chats,  smiles,  retains 
^  customers.  I  have  seen  the  contrast  in  a  restaurant  at 
pieppe.  The  French  husband,  always  attentive  and  smil- 
ing,  speil  around  the  tables  bowing  and  scraping,  and  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  waiting  on  the  people;  nis  English  wife, 
^ and  solemn,  said  in  an  icy  tone  to  tlie  persons  rising  from 
tbe  table,  “  Ave  yer  paid,  sir  V  ”  She  never  suspected 
that  such  a  question  put  in  this  wav  could  annoy.  As  a 
wmpensation,  my  friends  said  that  French  politeness  was 
but  veneer  —  an  ornament;  many  foreigners  misinterpret  it. 
ton  have  received  them  well,  they  think  you  their  friend, 
ui  are  greatly  surprised  to  be  forgotten  by  you  three 


days  afterwards.  Our  obliging  demonstrations  are  not  all 
the  eflTect  of  true  sympathy,  but  of  natural  goodness;  we 
erform  them,  owing  to  education,  custom,  as  a  matter  ot 
onor,  and  even  a  little  through  egotism.  'They  are  a 
proof  of  our  good-breeding ;  we  vaguely  feel  that  the  same 
will  be  done  us  in  return  ;  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  enter 
an  agreeable  atmosphere  of  respect  and  mutual  civilities ; 
we  lay  hold  of  this  pleasant  opjwrtunity,  and  we  give  our¬ 
selves  up  to  it,  without  it  leading  to  any  result  in  our  eyes. 
A  piece  of  politeness  is  repaid  by  a  piece  of  politeness,  as 
one  anecdote  by  another  anecdote.  I  have  repaid  you  ;  the 
exchange  made,  we  are  quits ;  I  go  my  way,  you  go  yours ; 
neither  of  us  has  any  thing  more  to  claim  fi-om  the  other, 
save  at  the  next  meeting  a  smile  and  a  bow.  The  English¬ 
man  is  more  thoroughly  cordial  and  serviceable.  He  puts 
himself  to  inconvenience  for  the  foreigner  who  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  ;  he  goes  about  to  serve  him ;  he  gives  him¬ 
self  trouble  on  his  bt'half.  As  well  as  I  can  decide  from 
my  own  experience,  this  judgment  is  correct.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  never  found  the  English  selfish  and  dis¬ 
courteous,  as  they  are  represented  to  be.  In  London  and 
in  the  country  I  have  inquired  my  way  hundreds  of  times  ; 
every  one  pointed  it  out,  and  several  gave  themselves 
trouble,  accompanying  me  far  enough  to  put  me  in  the 
right  path.  In  an  omnibus  or  in  a  railway-carriage,  when 
I  have  rec^uested  my  neighbor  to  inform  me,  he  has  always 
done  so  with  good  grace ;  when  I  attempted  to  converse, 
he  did  not  smile  at  my  blunders  of  speech,  and  he  talked 
with  me  in  a  kindly  fashion.  One  evening  lately,  when 
on  foot  at  some  distance  from  my  hotel,  a  gentleman  whom 
I  accosted  wished  to  accompany  me  back,  spoke  in  praise 
of  France,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  London,  and  shook 
hands  with  me  at  parting.  Another,  on  a  like  occasion, 
made  me  enter  his  carriage  and  drove  me  to  a  cali-stand. 
The  newspapers  announcing  the  arrival  of  three  thousand 
French  Orpheonists,  remarked  that  they  must  be  welcomed 
with  heartiness,  in  order  that  they  might  return  home  with 
a  good  opinion  of  England.  On  no  single  occasion  h.is  a 
policeman,  an  official,  a  cabman,  or  conductor  been  rude 
or  insolent  to  me.  But  what  is  altogether  admirable,  and 
perhaps  unique  in  Europe,  is  their  manner  of  practisin'^ 
Iiospitality ;  I  cannot  think  without  grateful  feelings  ot 
that  which  I  have  received.  The  person  to  whom  one 
presents  a  lettei  of  introduction  does  not  consider  himself 
quits  by  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  he  gives  you  information, 
acts  as  your  guide,  traces  out  your  plan,  charges  himself 
with  occupying  and  amusing  you,  takes  you  to  his  club, 
intnKluces  you  to  his  Irieuds,  takes  you  to  his  parents,  in¬ 
troduces  you  to  his  set  of  acquaintances,  invites  you  to 
visit  him  at  his  country-house,  and  gives  you  other  letters 
of  introduction  when  you  take  your  departure.  You  end 
by  saying  to  him,  “This  is  too  much;  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  a  return  in  Paris  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me  here.”  The  like  reception  is  met  with  among  those  to 
whom  you  have  been  introduced  in  the  second  place,  and 
the  same  in  succession  ;  sometimes,  after  an  hour’s  conver¬ 
sation,  the  gentleman  whom  you  see  for  tbe  first  time  books 
you  to  come  and  spend  a  week  at  his  country-seat.  Should 
you  go,  you  will  be  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  ojiening  of  the  heart ;  frequently 
at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days  a  gentleman  does  not  hesitate 
to  tell  you  about  his  private  affairs.  1  requested  intbrma- 
tion  concerning  domestic  matters.  Sometimes  my  host,  in 
order  to  be  precise,  told  me  the  amount  of  his  income,  of 
his  exjienses,  the  amount  of  his  rents,  the  history  of  his 
fortune,  of  his  family,  of  his  marriage,  a  quantity  of  minor 
domestic  and  personal  facts.  Persons  in  soedety  are  more 
reticent  in  France. 

AVe  seek  for  the  causes  of  this  diflTerence ;  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  them  :  —  The  Englishman  is  hospitable. : 
1.  On  account  of  weariness.  Most  of  the  persons  in 
society  live  in  the  country  for  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
sometimes  at  a  distance  from  a  town,  and  very  solitary. 
Tlu-y  have  a  need  of  conversation,  of  new  ideas.  2.  As 
an  eflTect  of  social  customs.  They  scarcely  speak  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  they  live  in  passing ;  they  remain  too  short  a  time, 
sometimes  less  than  three  months ;  there  is  too  great  a 
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crowd,  and  too  much  to  do.  The  country-house  is  the  true 
drawing-room,  the  place  of  greetings.  3.  As  an  effect  of 
domestic  habits  —  many  children,  many  servants.  In  a 
well-appointed  great  house  order  and  a  certain  reserve  are 
indis{>ensable ;  the  habitual  stoicism  of  characters  and  | 
manners  acts  in  the  same  sense.  Then,  the  presence  of  a  j 
stranger  does  not  have  the  result  as  among  us,  of  inter-  i 
rupting  acquaintanceship,  stopping  the  general  impulse, 
the  gayety,  the  chit-chat,  compelling  people  to  be  on  their 
guard,  to  restrain  their  familiarity  and  tlieir  heedlessness. 
There  is  only  another  chair  filled  at  table,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  nothing  more  ;  the  tone  has  noi  changed.  4.  By  the 
arrangement  of  comfort  and  of  service.  Tlie  organization 
is  pertect,  and  the  machine  in  order;  the  domestics  are 
punctual,  the  rooms  ready,  the  hours  fi.ved ;  there  is 
nothing  to  undo  or  do  over  again ;  nor,  aliove  all,  is  there  ; 
any  makeshift  required  to  entertain  a  visitor.  6.  By  kind¬ 
liness,  humanity,  and  even  by  conscience.  To  be  useful  is 
a  duty,  and  a  foreigner  is  so  thoroughly  lost,  so  little  at  his 
ease  in  the  new  country  where  he  has  landed  I  lie  ought 
to  be  helped.  i 


AN  OLD  HIMALAYAN  TOWN. 

From  immemorial  times,  certain  wild  tracks  through  the 
mountains  have  served  as  a  highway  between  the  bleak 
steppes  of  Tibet  and  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya.  Tlie  wild  herdsmen  of  the  dimly-known 
land  beyond  the  snows,  cross  to-dav,  as  they  did  before  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  landed  in  England,  over  the  Niti  Pass 
and  the  wild  currents  of  the  Sutlej,  through  the  pretty  vil¬ 
lages  of  Nagkunda  and  Muthana,  through  the  pine-forest  of 
Fagu,  and  over  the  Mashobra  Hills,  to  exchange  their  butter 
and  bear-.-^kins  for  grain  and  knives.  On  a  mountain,  warinlv 
wrapped  in  pine  and  rhododendron,  and  honey-combed  witli 
deep  valleys,  stands  a  quaint  little  red  wooden  town,  wan¬ 
dering  up  a  hillside,  and  running  for  some  distance  along  its 
crest.  It  stands  about  fifty  miles  deep  in  the  mountains 
from  the  nearest  plains :  and  to  reach  it,  you  have  to  climb 
many  a  hill  and  cross  many  a  brawling  torrent.  It  must 
have  been  the  obscurest  little  city  in  the  world,  only  known 
to  the  eagles  and  swallows  who  dance  forever  over  the  val¬ 
leys.  One  would  suppose  that  a  traveller  might  have  looked 
for  it  in  v  <.in  among  the  thousand  hills  of  the  Iliinal.aya,  till 
his  hair  turned  gray ;  and  so,  indeed,  many  a  one  might ; 
but  a  different  fate  awaited  it.  An  Englishman  in  search 
of  a  sanitarium  found  it,  after  it  had  hidden  iiself  success¬ 
fully  for  —  one  does  not  like  to  say  how  many  hundred 
years ;  ay,  found  it,  and  within  a  few  years  forced  it  to  take 
a  very  prominent  place  among  the  pleasant  places  of  the 
earth.  The  little  town  is  now  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world.  Subject  princes,  mighty 
western  nobles,  and  travellers  from  every  country,  are  seen 
in  its  narrow  bazaars.  Long  lines  of  camels,  and  caravans 
of  oxen-carts,  are  unceasingly,  for  six  months  of  every  year, 
pouiiiig  into  it  the  luxuries  of  Hindostan,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  comforts  of  Europe.  A  tbousan<l  beautiful  villas  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  surrounding  hills;  and  on  the  splen¬ 
did  roads  which  lead  from  it  in  every  direction  may  be  seen, 
of  a  summer  evening,  a  wonderful  show  of  fa'-bion  and 
lioauty  —  the  erhne  de  la  creme  of  England  in  Asia.  Amid 
all  her  greatness,  however,  Simla  never  forgets  her  origin, 
but  still,  as  of  old,  barters  with  the  simple  shephenls  of 
Tibet,  supplying  all  the  little  luxuries  they  seek,  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  primitive  wares  brought  in  ex<-hange.  Wild 
and  unkempt-looking  fellows  are  these  Tibetans,  with  their 
long  hair  falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  thin  sheep-skins 
and  woollen  jackets  hanging  down  a  mass  of  rags  and  dirt. 
Their  hairless  faces,  small  squat  noses,  and  upturned  eyes, 
plainly  denote  their  race,  and  contrast  strangely  with  the 
delicate  Aryan  features  of  the  Punjab  hillmen.  Always 
smoking  long  wooden  pipes,  —  like  those  of  the  lower  classes 
in  (xcrmany,  —  smiling  and  pleased  at  every  thing,  ever 
ready  for  any  amount  of  conversation  or  food,  they  are  great 
favorites  with  the  mountaineers  of  the  lower  ranges ;  and, 
indeed,  they  have  many  very  amiable  and  lovable  qualities. 


They  are  eminently  truthful,  honest,  and  chaste,  easib 
amused,  easilysatisfied,  very  sociable,  and  of  great  pliysiraj 
endurance,  ^e  women  are  not  characterized  by  such 
strongly-marked  Tart  -r  features  as  the  men,  and  many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  pretty,  though  sadly  dirty  always. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  people  remain  in  Simla 
during  the  whole  summer,  finding  einployrn“nt  as  wood-cut. 
ters  and  coolies.  Strings  of  them  are  always  to  be  seen 
carrying  in  enormous  beams  from  the  Fagu  forest  Tliev 
fasten  them  behind  by  ropes  suspended  over  their  shoulders, 
and  go  staggering  along  almost  bowed  to  the  ground  with  the 
weight.  You  sometimes  see  a  slight  young  girl  carrying  one 
of  these  huge  logs,  —  the  best  part  of  a  young  p'ine-tree 
perhaps,  —  and,  though  bent  double  with  the  ponderous 
burden,  looking  quite  contented  and  happy,  and  carrvinff 
in  her  hand  a  wooden  pipe,  to  which  she  occasionally"  a[s 
plies  for  comfort  and  sol.oce.  Or  a  whole  family  —  papa  and 
mamma,  big  brothers,  little  brothers  and  sisters  —  are  all  seen 
struggling  along  in  single  file,  with  loads  proportioned  to 
their  respective  sizes,  all  smoking,  talking,  and  looking 
merry  enough.  These  great  pieces  of  t'mber  not  only 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  but  frequentl’T 
stretch  out  far  over  the  side,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  are  oi 
such  length  that  the  unhappv  coolie  has  to  sidle  along  with 
them  the  whole  way  from  Fagu  to  Simla,  about  eight  or 
ten  miles.  When  riding  quickly  along  this  winding  road 
one  sometimes  comes  very  awkwardly  u|)on  these  great  tiinlicr 
barriers,  stretching,  one  behind  the  other,  across  the  path; 
and  not  unfrequently  accidents  have  happened  bv  this 
means ;  but,  generally,  the  Tibetans  manage,  by  a  twist  of 
the  bo<ly,  to  bring  their  beams  in  line  with  the  road  with 
astonishing  celerity.  But  enough  of  the  wood-carriers. 
The  reader  must  come  and  take  a  look  at  the  principal  ba¬ 
zaar  or  street  of  the  little  town. 

A  long,  narrow,  winding  road,  between  wooden  houses, 
stained  dull  red,  and  two  stories  in  height,  runs  up  a  slight 
incline  on  a  sharp  hill-crest,  dividing  two  valleys.  The 
lower  storj'  of  every  house  has  neither  dtxirs  nor  windows 
in  front,  but  is  a  little  cave  merely,  serving  at  once  as  wiire- 
house  and  workshop.  Passing  through  this  busy  little 
street,  you  see,  in  turn,  every  trade  and  occupation  being 
carried  on.  There  is  a  shop  full  of  tailors,  with  hi:h 
turbans  on,  busily  at  work ;  one  of  them  is  reading  in  a 
sing-song  voice  to  the  others  some  ancient  tale  of  j'liissul- 
man  prowess,  or  of  the  miraculous  ditetis  of  the  proi)het. 
In  the  little  adjoining  cell,  or  shop,  as  we  may  call  T  hv 
courtesy,  is  an  old  gray  bearded  man,  brooiling  over  a 
little  e.arthen  stove,  and  blowing  into  flame  a  fewlu..ips  of 
charcoal,  through  a  little  brass  tube,  with  all  his  might. 
Opjiosite  to  him  is  sitting  another  old  fellow,  who  is  pick¬ 
ing  and  catching  at  something  in  the  fire  with  a  p:dr  of 
tiny  tongs.  One  or  two  Large  gold  nose-rings  are  ly’’ig 
near  on  a  little  tray,  beside  a  silver  bangle  or  two,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  manufactory  and  ddpot  of  a  goldsmith,  ^'fter 
every  few  minutes  of  exertion,  the  two  old  gentlemen 
cease  from  their  labors,  to  take  a  whiff  from  the  tall  hook¬ 
ahs  standing  near,  and  to  exchange  a  friendly  word  with 
the  carpenter  who  works  in  the  little  hole  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  At  present,  this  artisan  is  bi-nding  over  a 
piece  of  wood  he  holds  between  his  toes,  and  into  which  he 
is  drilling  an  eyelet  with  an  instrument  th.-it  looks  like  a 
child’s  bow.  Near  him,  his  son,  aLso  sitting  on  his  liaunches, 
on  the  floor,  and  holding  between  his  toes  a  half-made  comb, 
is  vigorously  working  with  a  tool,  suggesting  the  idea  ot 
some  horrible  instrument  of  torture,  but  really  acting  in 
the  cap.acity  of  a  saw.  Strewed  about  the  floor  are  a  pfank 
or  two;  some  unfinished  pieces  of  work;  a  couple  of  lon^ 
pipes;  a  small,  naked,  crawling  child;  and  a  piece  ot 
sugar-cane. 

From  a  neighboring  shop,  sounds  of  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  strike  upon  the  ear.  A  grain  merchant,  surrounded 
by  little  bags  of  corn  and  boxes  of  flour,  is  sitting  in  a 
remote  corner  of  his  shop,  wrappt'd  up  closely  in  a  dirtp 
white  cloth,  and  without  moving  his  hands,  is  raising  his 
head  to  suck  the.  fragrant  ho^ah.  Half-a-dozen  of  his 
clients  aie  attempting  to  bargain  with  him,  and  sitting  in  a 
row  on  their  hams  in  front,  are  all  talking  at  once.  Proudly 
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conscious  of  his  monopoly,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
bandy  idle  words,  but,  with  all  the  patience  of  the  Oriental, 
calmly  waits  till  they  have  made  I’p  their  minds  to  pay  his 
price  for  whatever  they  may  happen  to  want.  In  the 
opposite  corner,  an  enormously  obese  old  man  is  stretched 
out  at  full  lenfiih,  sound  asleep.  Tliis  is  the  shopkeeper’s 
venerable  parent,  who  has  retired  from  active  life,  and  [)en- 
jioned  himself  on  his  son.  But  we  must  peep  into  a  tiny 
little  place  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit-hutch,  next  door  to 
the  grain-merchant’s  shop.  An  aged  gentleman,  with  huge 
brass-rimmed  spectacles,  is  fingering  delicately  with  a  wire 
forceps  some  hard,  gray  little  particles  collected  in  an  iron 
dish.  Presently,  he  picks  out  one,  and  applies  it  to  a  very 
small  grindstone,  the  handle  of  which  ne  turns  with  his 
great  toe.  Tliis  is  a  jeweller,  as  you  can  see  by  the  little 

Eof  green  and  yellow  stones  exposed  on  a  board,  lying 
liim ;  and  he  is  jrutting  faces  on  rough  garnets  which 
have  been  brought  to  him  by  some  of  the  neighboring  villa¬ 
gers.  His  grandson,  a  fiit  little  urchin,  in  summer  costume, 
—  a  yard  of  string, —  is  sitting  gravely  in  front  of  him, 
reading  out  of  a  very  ancient-looking  book  in  Hindi  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  the  whole  library  of  the  family,  and  the  old  man 
has  known  it  well  since  the  day  he  first  read  it  to  his  grand¬ 
papa  in  the  same  ancestral  little  shop.  But  still  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  interested,  and  every  now  and  then  pauses  in 
his  work  to  exclaim  “  Wah !  wall !  ”  as  an  incident  of  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  is  arrived  at.  To  the  Eastern  mind  novelty 
has  no  charms;  and  a  book  with  which  the  reader  is  fiimil- 
iar  is  regarded  as  an  old,  tried  friend,  who  will  not  disap¬ 
point  by  any  unanticipated  duluess,  or  disturb  the  mind 
by  any  unlooked-for  brilliancy. 

We  must  visit  one  more  shop  in  the  bazaar,  —  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  —  the  sweetmeat  shop. 
We  had  better  not  enter,  though,  as  the  floor  is  honey¬ 
combed  with  numerous  little  clay  ovens,  and  there  would 
be  no  little  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  a  caldron  of 
liquid  toffy.  Four  —  dreadfully  unclad  —  men,  carefully 
oiied,  to  protect  their  skin  against  the  great  heat,  are  mov¬ 
ing  about  with  long  iron  s|K)ons,  stirring  here  and  mixing 
there,  or  kneading  into  little  fids  various  com]Kiunds  of 
Coarse  sugar  and  rancid  butter.  The  outcome  of  their 
labors  is  exposed  to  view  on  a  broad  board.  Candies, 
rocks,  and  toffies  of  every  shajie,  but  all  of  the  same  light- 
brown  color,  buried  in  flics  anil  wasps,  both  dead  and 
alive,  are  heaped  up  in  brass  dishes  or  little  wooden  plat¬ 
forms.  A  stray  child,  the  color  of  the  confections,  has  got 
mixed  up  with  them,  and  is  languidly  sucking  a  column  of 
“^lump  of  delight  ”  nearly  as  big  as  its  leg.  Less  fortunate 
youngsters  are  seen  hovering  about,  regaling  themselves 
with  tlie  savory  smells  which  issue  forth.  Now  and  then, 
some  big  hill-man  purchases  for  a  few  little  shells  a  block 
off  one  of  the  dishes,  and  straightway  goes  out  into  the 
road,  seats  himself  on  his  heels,  and  devours  it,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  a  swarm  of  naked  little  urchins 
and  a  pariah  dog  or  two. 

All  over  India,  sweetmeats  are  consumed  as  a  substantial 
irticle  of  food.  A  native  when  travelling  seldom  eats  any 
'  thinw  else ;  and  between  the  two  great  meals,  at  all  times, 
te  whiles  away  the  long  noon  of  the  Indian  summer  day 
!  by  sucking  lollipops  or  candy  between  the  whiffs  of  his 
j  hookah.  Large  dishes  of  sweetmeats  are  very  common 
i  presents  to  make  on  religious  festivals  or  domestic  red- 
j  letter  days ;  and  when  a  Hindu  wants  to  lie  very  merry  or 
:  very  dissipated,  he  never  gets  drunk,  as  a  Scotchman  does, 
but  ^oes  to  a  “  mithai  ”  shop,  and  makes  liimself  ill  with 
candled  sugar. 

Now  that  we  have  shopped  a  little  in  the  bazaar,  let  us 
take  a  stroll  through  it.  It  is  thronged  with  natives,  from 
I  the  scarlet  and  golden  messenger  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  to  our  old  friends  the  wild,  dirty  Tibetans.  Sauiitei^ 

;  ing  in  a  bazaar  is  the  summum  bonum  of  life  to  a  Hindu, 
i  Standing  chatting  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  or  smok- 
i  mg  a  pipe  with  some  friends  in  a  shop,  or  sitting  on  the 
1  of  the  gutter,  quietly  contemplating  the  passers-by, 
i  be  is  perfectly  happy.  Within  twenty  yards  is  one  of  the 
!  grandest  scenes  in  the  world  —  a  splendid  panorama  of  hill 
I  *nd  valley,  with  the  eternal  snows  as  a  background,  on  one 


side,  while  on  the  other  the  view  melts  away  into  the  dis¬ 
tant  plains  across  which  the  great  Sutlej  is  seen  like  a 
silver  band.  But  to  our  brown  friends  such  things  possess 
no  attraction.  The  bustle,  the  closeness,  the  smells,  the 
flies,  the  pariah  dogs,  the  unowned  children  of  the  kennel, 
and  all  the  other  attractions  of  the  bazaar,  are  to  them 
more  pleasing  than  the  majestic  tranquillity  of  mountain 
and  valley  and  far-off  plain.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
severe  on  the  bazaar ;  it  has  its  spectacle  and  pretty  ob¬ 
jects  now  and  again.  See  that  long  line  of  horsemen 
coming  slowly  along  with  the  stout  little  gentleman  riding 
in  front.  He  is  a  mountain  chieftain,  whose  home  is  a 
lonely  castle  on  a  hillside,  overlooking  a  great  rich  valley 
which  is  his  own.  One  cannot  help  observing  how  gal¬ 
lantly  he  is  dressed ;  in  gay,  but  well-matched  colors,  and 
cloth  of  the  richest  material.  The  horsemen  behind  are 
his  suite.  One  is  probably  his  commander-in-chief  (for  he 
is  sure  to  have  an  army,  however  small),  another  the 
keeper  of  his  privy  purse,  others  lords  in  waiting,  and  so 
on.  All  fine  little  gentlemen  in  their  way,  and  men  in 
authority.  Simla  is  “  town  ”  to  them,  the  metropolis  of 
civilization ;  the  bazaar  is  Regent  Street  and  Cheapside  in 
one.  As  they  pass,  the  shopkeepers  come  to  their  thresh¬ 
olds  and  make  low  salaams.  Tlie  stout  little  prince  who  is 
passing  is  the  representative  of  a  family  wliien  for  gener.v 
tions  has  been  to  their  ancestors  and  themselves  the  ideal 
of  greatness,  the  incarnation  of  power,  the  pink  of  nobility. 
Is  it  not  recorded  in  their  unwritten  traditions  how  his 
grandfather,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  drove  back  the 
Goorkhas,  who  were  hovering  over  the  town,  and  then,  out 
of  mere  light-heartedness,  looted  it  himself,  and  carried 
away  its  female  population,  to  a  woman  ;  and  how,  when 
the  carpenter  anil  goldsmith  and  sweetmeat-men  went,  as  a 
deputation  from  the  burghers,  to  expostulate  with  him,  he 
relented,  and  wept  on  tneir  necks,  and  promised  to  give 
them  back  one-half  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  receiving  a  sum  of  tribute-money  yearly  forever ; 
and  how  they  only  got  their  grandmammas  after  all.  With 
such  legends  living  in  their  memory,  how  can  they  help 
honoring  and  fearing  those  of  their  rajahs  who  are  still 
left  to  them  ? 

Look  at  those  gayly-dressed,  fair,  and  pretty  women ; 
they  come  from  the  valleys  immediately  under  the  snowy 
range,  to  buy  the  nose-rings  and  bangles  which  their  souls 
love.  Although  some  of  them  have  two  or  three  real 
husbands,  they  are  good  and  happy  women,  and  have 

Eleasant  homes  among  those  giant  mountains  of  the  Hiiiui- 
lya  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Tlieirs  is  a  cool  fruit-growing 
land,  abounding  in  peaches,  strawberries,  walnuts,  and 
grapes  ;  and  their  fair,  pretty  faces,  and  their  merry,  v  hole- 
some  laughter,  speak  of  the  happy  glens  from  which  they 
come. 

To  all  these  people,  Simla  is  just  what  it  was  before  the 
irrepressible  English  found  it.  It  is  their  own  town  still ; 
and  if  the  English  left  India  to-morrow,  it  would  go  on 
making  its  nose-rings  and  sweetmeats ;  and,  beyond  a  pass¬ 
ing  remark,  the  simple  dwellers  among  the  mountains 
would  never  note  the  change. 


LIONS  AND  LION-TAIMING. 

BY  AN  EX-LION-KING. 

And  so  the  beasts  have  savaged  poor  Jack  Macarthy  at 
last,  have  they  ?  I  expected  it  would  come  some  time,  sir, 
as  soon  as  I  heard  poor  Jack  had  forgotten  the  way  to  keep 
his  little  finger  down.  It’s  the  drink  that  plays  the  mis¬ 
chief  with  us  fellows,  and  yet  how  is  a  man  to  keep  off  it? 
He  may  be  as  bold  and  as  sober  as  he  pleases,  till  he  eets 
once  torn,  and  then  his  nerve  begins  to  fail  —  wouldn’t 
yours,  sir,  if  you  had  half  the  flesh  peeled  off  your  side,  or 
the  side  of  your  head  torn  off?  —  and  he  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  “  steady  himself”  before  he  goes  in.  One  steadier 
brings  more,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  always  ready 
to  treat  the  daring  fellow  that  plays  witn  the  lions  as  if 
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they  were  kittens;  and  so  he  gets  reckless,  lets  the  danger¬ 
ous  animal,  on  which  if  he  were  sober  he  would  know 
he  must  always  keep  his  eye,  get  dodging  round  behind 
him,  or  hits  a  Ixi.ist  in  which  he  ought  to  know  that  a  blow 
rouses  the  sleeping  devil,  or  makes  a  stagger  and  goes 
down,  and  then  they  set  upon  him.  Don’t  I  know  the 
whole  game  from  beginning  to  end?  lAK>k  here,  sir,  and 
here,  where  the  living  flesh  has  been  tore  off  me,  till  the 
bare  bone  was  visible !  I’m  an  old  man  now,  but  my  hair 
was  gray  when  I  wa8comj)aratively  young,  and  it  was  going 
into  the  den  as  did  it.  I  was  never  meant  for  a  lion-king, 
for  I  never  had  any  nerve  to  speak  of,  only  I  was  a  big, 
broad-built  man,  and  the  management  fancied  me  for  the 
job.  Old  “  Manchester  Jack  ”  had  given  notice,  and  there 
were  the  lions,  and  nobody  to  do  any  thing  with  them.  I 
was  a  bill-sticker,  out  of  work,  when  Bromsgrove  spoke  to 
me  altout  the  job.  Mary  Anne  was  down  with  twins,  and 
s’help  me,  sir,  if  I  had  a  way  to  get  her  a  drop  of  comfort. 
Rather  than  see  her  starve  I  took  the  billet ;  but  there 
never  was  a  day  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  in  among 
the  devils  that  I  <li<i  not  try  a  rough  bit  of  a  prayer,  for 
that  seemed  somehow,  for  the  first  while,  to  drive  away  the 
nervousness.  Then  I  found  brandy  took  the  shine  out  of 
the  prayer,  leastways  such  a  prayer  as  I  knew  how  to  come, 
and  I  used  always  to  have  a  tidy  drop  inside  me  before  I 
ventured  in.  I  knew  the  risk  of  the  brandy.  Didn’t  I  get 
this  tear  down  the  left  arm  one  evening  when  I  had  taken 
so  much  that  I  could  not  see  that  old - of  a  lioness  creep¬ 

ing  round  to  my  back  ?  But  I  couldn’t  help  it,  and  that’s 
all  about  it.  I  had  the  delirium  tremens  once,  and  my  blood 
runs  cold  when  I  think  of  that  time.  Other  chaps  as  have 
had  the  del  riums  have  told  me  as  how  they  saw  serjients, 
and  black  tadpoles,  and  comical  little  devils,  squatting  all 
about  them  and  making  mouths  at  ’em.  As  for  me,  I  was 
haunted  by  lions  and  tigers  all  the  time.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  Royal  Bengal  tiger  a  standing  just  over  my  throat 
with  that  great  paw  on  my  chest,  and  his  hot,  strong  breath 
blowing  into  my  throat  fit  to  choke  me.  Fancy  after  I  got 
up  again  having  to  go  into  the  den  after  such  a  spell  a* 
that.  And  then  theni  was  the  wife  at  home,  believing 
every  night  that  I  would  be  brought  out  to  her  a  mangled 
corjise. 

1  don’t  say  as  all  the  lion-kings  funk  on  it  so  bad  as  I  did. 
Some  of  them  has  more  nerve,  and  take  to  the  work  kind¬ 
lier  ;  but  there  arn’t  ever  a  man  going  in  the  line  as  hasn’t 
been  torn  or  worried  somehow  since  he  began  the  game. 
Do  I  know  the  history  of  lion-taming,  ask  you  ?  I  ought  to. 
Having  been  in  the  profession  so  long,  I  know  most  of  those 
who  were  comrades  in  it  with  me;  and  then  somehow  I 
took  a  sort  of  morbid  interest  in  hearing  all  the  stories 
aliout  tearing,  and  pluck,  and  what  not,  that  might  escape 
men  who  had  less  on  their  minds  on  the  subject  than  I  had. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  lions  come  to  this  country.  Tlie 
greater  number  are  fetched  from  the  Cape ;  some  come  from 
Egypt,  but  are  really  Nubian  lions,  and  they  are  the  big¬ 
gest  and  dangcrousc'st ;  and  another  kind,  the  nameless  sort, 
comes  from  t^negal.  The  man  that  imports  nearly  all  the 
lions  into  this  country  is  Jamrach,  down  in  Ratcliff-highway. 
He  has  his  agents  out  abroad,  and  al.  o  buys  from  stewards 
and  ca])tains  of  ships  who  bring  the  animals  home  on  spec, 
and  he  sells  them  to  tlie  menageries  and  the  zoological  gar¬ 
dens.  You  get  them  from  him  well-nigh  as  wild  as  the  dapr 
they  were  caught,  for  I  lujlieve  he  never  allows  any  of  his 
men  to  go  into  the  cages,  and  if  he  wants  to  shift  them  he 
places  one  cage  alongside  another  and  drives  the  beasts  in 
by  setting  fire  to  the  straw  in  tlie  den  he  wants  them  to  fjuit, 
it  no  other  way  will  do.  But  even  with  these  precautions 
his  men  sometimes  get  torn.  I  am  told  he  had  a  man  bad¬ 
ly  hurt  a  short  time  ago.  I  reckon  that  at  present  there 
are  about  fifty  lions  altogether  in  England,  but  of  these  on¬ 
ly  a  certain  number  have  been  imported.  You  see,  they 
breed  like  cats,  —  have  a  litter  every  eight  months  if  j^u 
wilt  let  ’em,  —  and  three,  four,  five,  or  six  at  a  litter.  iTie 
confinement-bred  lions  seldom  live  very  lonw,  and  are  not 
to  be  compared  for  looks  to  the  forest-bred  leasts ;  but  of 
course  they  are  cheaper,  and  that  has  of  late  hurt  the  for¬ 
eign  market  The  tigers  come  from  India,  and  don’t  breed 


so  free  in  captivity.  The  tiger  is  not  so  sullen  in  confine- 
nient,  but  he  is  more  treacherous,  and  when  he  once  lo«es 
command  of  hisself,  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  liini 
and  the  lion.  I  think  I  would  sooner  on  the  whole  have 
truck  with  the  lion  than  the  tiger.  Some  people  will  tell 
vou  that  there  is  no  vice  about  either.  Then  I  ask  them 
bow  is  it  that  men  who  have  to  do  with  ’em  get  so  olten 
torn  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  they  let  their  talons  out 
sometimes  unwittingly  into  a  chap’s  flesh,  and  that  if  he  has 
presence  of  mind  he  will  lift  the  paw  and  think  nothin^ 
about  it.  But  when  you  feel  the  claws  goinsr  into  the  flesl^ 
an  inch  and  more,  may  I  never  if  youc.an  help  draggin<»  the 
limb  away.  Tlien  the  beast  drass  his  way,  and  so  you  oet 
torn,  and  the  blood  comes,  and  the  animal,  partly  through 
the  sight  of  blood,  partly  through  a  feeling  of  desperatii.n 
at  knowing  he  has  done  wrong,  lets  go  anyhow ;  and  the 
others  in  the  cage  with  him  catch  the  infection,  and  then  vou 
may  say  your  prayers.  The  dangerousest  time,  ordinarilv, 
to  mtertere  with  lions  is  when  they  are  feeding,  espcciallvif 
they  are  gnawing  a  bone.  It  is  pretty  well  certain  death 
for  a  man  to  go  without  warning  to  an  old  Hon  or  lioness  and 
try  to  drag  a  bone  away  from  it.  Y’’ou  may  switch  them  awav, 
but  it  is  very  dangerous.  Crockett  used  to  take  the  most 
liberties  with  lions  feeding  of  any  man  I  ever  saw.  'Then, 
there  are  seasons  when  if  there  be  a  lioness  in  a  cage,  bo:h 
she  and  the  lions  that  are  with  her  are  well-nigh  mad  with 
savacreness,  and  daren’t  lie  interfered  with  if  a  man  values 
his  life  a  button.  True,  tamers  have  to  go  among  them  then, 
else  business  would  be  at  a  stand-still ;  but  the  chap  that 
does  so  takes  his  life  in  his  hand.  I  fanev  that  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  death  of  poor  Jack  ^lacarthy.  They 
ought  to  have  had  the  irons  then ;  for,  indeed,  when 
lions  are  like  this,  is  the  only  time  I  ever  knew  irons  to 
be  in  the  fire  in  case  of  accidents. 

Tlie  lion-tamer  likes  to  get  his  beasts  as  young  as  he  can, 
because  then  they  are  more  easily  brought  into  order,  al¬ 
though,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  instances  where  a  full- 
grown  forest  lion  has  been  trained  to  high  perfection. 
Whatever  is  the  reason,  the  forest  lions  are  more  intelligent 
and  teachable  than  those  bred  in  confinement.  I'he  lion- 
tamer  bt'gins  bv  taking  the  feeding  of  them  into  his  own  linmls. 
and  so  gets  them  to  know  him.  He  commences  feedini 
them  from  the  outside  of  the  den,  then  ventures  inside  to  one 
at  a  time,  always  c.arefully  keeping  his  face  to  the  animal 
and  avoiding  any  violence,  which  is  a  mistake  whenever  it 
can  be  avoided,  as  it  rouses  the  dormant  devil  in  the  beasts. 
Getting  to  handle  the  lion,  the  tamer  begins  by  stroking  him 
down  the  back,  gradually  working  up  to  the  head,  which  he 
begins  to  scr.atch,  and  the  lion,  which,like  the  cat,  likes  friction, 
begins  to  rub  his  head  against  the  hand.  ^Vhen  this  famili.aritj 
is  well  establishe<l,  a  board  is  handed  in  to  the  trainer,  which 
he  places  across  the  den  and  teaches  the  lion  to  jump  over 
it,  using  a  whip  with  a  thong,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.  Gradually  this  board  is  heightened,  the  lion 
jumping  over  it  at  every  stage  ;  and  then  come  the  hoops, &c- 
held  on  top  of  the  board  to  quicken  the  lieast’s  understand¬ 
ing.  To  teach  the  animal  to  jump  over  the  trainer,  the 
latter  stoops  alongside  the  board,  so  that  when  the  lion 
clears  one  he  clears  the  other ;  and  half  a  dozen  lessons  are 
ordinarily  aixmt  sufficient  to  teach  this.  To  get  a  lion  to 
lie  down  and  allow  the  tamer  to  stand  on  him  is  more 
difficult.  It  is  done  by  flicking  the  beast  over  the  back 
with  a  small  “  tickling  ”  whip,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing 
him  down  with  one  hand.  By  raising  his  head  an(i  taking 
hold  ot  the  nostril  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  under  lip 
and  lower  jaw  with  the  left,  the  lion,  by  this  pressure  on  the 
nostril  and  lip,  loses  greatly  the  power  of  his  jaws,  so  that 
a  man  can  pull  them  open  and  put  his  head  inside  the 
beast’s  mouth,  the  feat  with  which  Van  Amburg’s  n.amewas 
so  much  associated.  The  only  danger  is  lest  the  animal 
should  raise  one  of  his  fore-paws  and  stick  his  talons  in,  and 
if  he  does,  the  tamer  must  stand  fast  for  his  life  till  he  has 
shifted  the  paw.  Lion-hunting,  for  which  Maccomo  was  so 
famous,  is  never  to  be  attempted  except  with  young  animals. 
When  the  lion  begins  to  get  his  mane,  and  becomes  near 
full  grown,  he  will  not  sufl’er  himself  to  be  so  driven  and 
bustled  about ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  animals  that  are  pot 
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tluouib  tliis  performance  are  so  often  changed.  But  most 
men  with  strong  nerves  and  high  courage  like  an  old  lion 
best  for  ordinary  performances.  His  training  is  sure  to  be 
better,  and  they  take  their  chance  of  the  temper;  that 
always  grows  crustier  with  age.  But  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  old  lions  in  England.  It  takes  a  lion  well  into 
ten  years  to  come  to  his  full  growth ;  and  when  this  is  once 
attained,  confinement  seems  to  bear  uncommon  hard  upon 
them. 

VVho  was  the  first  lion-king  in  this  country  ?  Well,  sir,  I 
can  tell  you  all  about  them,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  story  about 
menaiteries.  The  first  great  menagerie  proprietor  I  ever  heard 
anv  thing  on  was  old  Wombwell,  who  was  originally  a  shoe¬ 
maker  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and  who  first  travelled  about 
with  a  bi'j  serpent.  Before  ever  Van  Amburg  was  heard 
on,  old  “ Manchester  Jack”  was  doing  the  lion-king  in 
one  of  Wombwell’s  travelling  menageries,  well  on  to  fifty 
year  ago.  The  manager,  I  remember  well  his  name,  was 
Bromsgrove.  He  was  a  better  man  —  was  Manchester  Jack 
—than  Van  Amburg;  they  were  to  have  had  a  regular 
competition  once  at  Southampton,  and  lots  of  money  was  bet¬ 
ted  over  the  matter,  but  before  the  time  came  the  American 
funked  on  it,  and  would  not  come  on.  Jack  took  to  hotel¬ 
keeping  in  Taunton,  with  Bromsgrove  for  head-waiter,  and 
died  within  the  last  seven  years.  Van  Amburg,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  killed  on  pajier  over  and  over  again,  his  back 
broken  twice  at  least,  and  his  head  once  swallowed  by  a  Royal 
Bengal  tiger,  died  in  his  bed  within  the  last  three  years ; 
but  he  must  have  been  fearfully  scarred.  Some  of  the  old 
menagerie  stories  are  funny  enough,  sir,  although  there  is 
grewsomeness  about  them  all.  Long  ago  two  men  called 
Gilbert  and  Atkins  had  a  joint  menagerie,  a  lioness  belong¬ 
ing  to  which  got  loose  on  Salisbury  Plain,  while  the  cara- 
rans  were  halted  at  a  public-house  called  the  Pheasant. 
Springing  out  of  tlie  ditch,  she  seized  by  the  throat  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  mail-coach  anil  tore  it  very  much  before 
she  let  go  her  hold,  after  the  guard  of  the  coach  had  fired  a 
shot  into  her  with  his  pistol.  Two  men  —  one  named  Mul- 
ter,  the  other  Reader — went  after  her,  and  caught  her 
cowering  under  a  granary  raised  from  the  ground  on  arches. 
She  was  brought  back,  muzzled,  and  tied  with  ropes,  and 
the  proprietors  bought  the  coach-horse,  and  drew  great  au¬ 
diences  in  Salisbury  to  see  the  identical  beast  as  the  savage 
brute  had  torn  so  badly.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  old  AVal- 
lace’s  fight  with  the  dogs  ?  Qeorge  Wombwell  was  at  very 
low  water,  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  his  head  up  again, 
he  thought  of  a  fight  between  an  old  lion  he  had  —  some¬ 
times  called  Wallace,  sometimes  Nero  —  and  a  dozen  of 
mastiff  dogs.  Wallace  was  tame  as  a  sheep,  I  knew  him 
well  —  I  wish  all  lions  were  like  him.  The  prices  of  admis¬ 
sion  ranged  from  a  guinea  up  to  five  guineas,  and  every  seat 
was  taken,  and  had  the  menagerie  been  three  times  as  large 
it  would  have  been  full.  It  was  a  queer  go  and  no  mistake  ! 
Sometimes  the  old  lion  would  scratch  a  lump  out  of  a  dog, 
and  sometimes  the  dogs  would  make  as  if  they  were  going 
to  worry  the  old  lion;  but  neither  side  showed  any  serious 
fight,  and  at  length  the  patience  of  the  audience  got  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  they  went  awa^  in  disgust  George’s  excuse 
was,  “We  can’t  make  ’em  hght,  can  we,  if  they  won’t  V  ” 
There  was  no  getting  over  this,  and  George  cleared  over 
£2000  by  the  night’s  work. 

In  later  times  Crockett  made  the  greatest  name  for  him¬ 
self  of  any  lion-tamer,  not  in  England  alone  but  also  in  France, 
Germany,  and  America.  I  remember  well  tlie  time  when 
the  six  lions  were  loose  at  one  time  in  Astley’s,  when  old 
Batty  bad  the  place.  The  Sangers  had  sent  the  beasts  up 
from  Edmonton  the  night  before.  Nobody  to  this  day 
knows  for  certain  how  they  got  out  of  their  dens,  but  it  was 
bought  at  the  time  that  some  of  the  grooms  —  with  whom 
Batty  never  was  popular,  he  used  to  fine  them  so  merci¬ 
lessly  —  had  let  tnem  loose  maliciously  that  they  might  get 
M  the  horses.  There  they  were,  anyhow,  loose  and  mad  in 
the  place,  smelling  the  horses  and  mail  to  get  at  them. 
They  liad  already  killed  a  man  and  half  eaten  him,  when 
trockett  arrived  ;  without  halting  for  an  instant  he  dashed  in 
Wionw  them  single-handed,  with  only  a  switch  in  his  hand, 
»ad  I’m  blest  if  he  didn’t  manage  to  den  them  all  single¬ 


handed.  That  was  nerve  for  you.  At  that  time  Crockett 
never  drank.  Crockett’s  histoiy  was  a  strange  one.  His 
mother  was  ti  e  finest  woman  I  ever  saw.  She  was  ex¬ 
hibited  for  twenty  years  as  “  Miss  Cross,  the  Nottingham¬ 
shire  giantess.”  She  stood  six  feet  nine,  and  broad  in  pro¬ 
portion,  with  quite  a  beautiful  face.  His  father  was  a 
musician  as  used  to  pli^the  key-bugle,  and  the  pair  made  a 
good  deal  of  money.  The  way  Crockett  came  to  be  a  lion- 
king  was  curious.  He  was  a  fine-looking,  imposing  man,  a 
musician  in  Sangers’  Circus,  but  with  a  bad  chest,  which 
playing  affected.  When  Howes  and  Cushing  came  over 
from  America  with  their  circus  about  fifteen  years  ago,  they 
proved  to  be  too  many  for  the  Lome  circuses  of  the  day,  and 
in  search  of  novelty,  the  Sangers  determined  to  try  per¬ 
forming  lions  from  a  menagerie.  Crockett,  being  a  nne- 
looking  man,  was  offered  the  billet  to  perform  them.  Origi¬ 
nally  he  was  a  man  of  no  nerve  for  lion  performing,  or  any 
other  calling  requiring  determination  ;  but,  after  seeing  two 
or  three  others  go  into  the  den  with  impunity,  he  accepted 
the  job,  and  followed  the  profession  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Howes  and  Cushing  took  him  to  America  at  £20  a  week,  to 
perform  the  animals  they  had  bought  from  the  Sangers,  and 
after  being  in  the  States  for  about  two  years,  he  fell  down 
dead  as  he  was  “  going  on,”  about  midway  between  the 
dressing-room  and  thecireus.  Tliis  was  at  Chicago.  Crockett 
was  born  at  Presteign,  in  Radnorshire,  and  several  times 
was  severely  torn  wliile  performing  lions. 

You  ask  about  Maccomo  ?  I  know  all  about  him  too. 
There  were  two  Maccomos  —  one  a  duffer,  the  other  the 
genuine  article.  Some  twenty  years  ago  George  Hilton’s 
Menagerie  was  at  Manchester  fair,  with  “  Kitty  ”  Lee  for 
manager,  a  brother  of  the  Nelson  Lee  who  died  the  other 
day.  “  Kitty’s”  real  name  was  Jem,  but  everybody  called 
him  “  Kitty.”  Newsome,  who  was  the  performer  of  the 
lions,  had  left  without  an  hour’s  notice,  and  Lee  was  aground. 
But  a  man  named  Jemmy  Strand,  who  kept  a  gingerbread- 
stand,  came  forward,  and  volunteered  to  perform  roem  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  Lee  christened  him  “  Maccomo  ”  on 
the  sjK)t.  Strand  was  an  Irishman,  like  poor  Macarthy; 
and  his  head  got  so  turned  by  success  that  nothin"  could 
be  done  with  him,  and  his  sauce  was  unbearable.  One  day 
at  Greenwich  fair,  a  musician,  playing  in  front  of  the 
menagerie,  came  to  Mr.  Maunders,  into  whose  hands  Hil¬ 
ton’s  business  had  passed,  and  told  him  that  there  was  a 
black  man  outside,  who  said  he  was  a  sailor  just  come 
home  from  sea,  and  would  like  to  get  a  job  with  the  wild 
beasts.  Mr.  Maunders  sent  for  him,  struck  a  bargain,  and 
sent  him  into  the  den  at  once,  and  the  black  man  proved  to 
have  a  wonderful  control  over  the  beasts,  so  that  the  “  gin¬ 
gerbread  king  ”  lost  his  crown  at  once,  and  the  black  man 
got  his  name  of  Maccomo,  which  he  bore  until  he  died  of 
consumption  al>out  fifteen  months  ago.  Maccomo  was  the  most 
daring  man  among  lions  and  tigers  I  ever  saw.  He  never 
drank  any  thing  stronger  than  coffee,  but  he  always  believed 
he  would  meet  a  violent  death.  He  was  fearfully  torn,  over 
and  over  again,  but  not  killed.  It  was  riskier  for  him  than 
for  a  white  man,  if  it  be  true,  as  they  say,  that  the  beasts 
can  nose  a  blaik  man  and  are  mad  after  the  flavor  of  his 
flesh. 

These  are  about  the  leading  lion-kings  I  remember,  but 
there  have  been  many  others  of  less  note.  As  a  rule  drink 
is  what  plays  the  devil  with  them  all,  and  you  can  hardly 
wonder  at  it.  Ah !  so  you  have  heanl  about  lion-queens 
too,  have  you?  Well,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  them  also. 
The  first  lion-queen  came  out  in  Joe  Hilton’s  circus,  at  the 
suggestion  of  “  Kitty  ”  Lee,  to  counterbalance  the  attraction 
of  Crockett  as  a  lion-king,  and  he  proposed  that  Hilton’s 
daughter  should  come  out  as  the  lion-queen,  as  she  had 
previously  been  in  the  den  with  the  lion.  He  proposeil  that 
she  should  appear  under  the  name  of  “  Madame  Pauline  de 
Vere,  the  Lady  of  Lions,”  and  so  she  did.  I  remember  her 
first  appearance  quite  well.  It  was  at  Stepney  fair,  and 
didn’t  she  cut  a  dash  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  men¬ 
agerie  before  going  into  the  den  !  At  this  time  Mr.  Womb- 
well’s  menagerie  —  as  was  under  E  Imonds’  management  — 
had  an  excellent  group  of  wild  beast.«,  an  1  Miss  Helen 
Chapman  (now  Mrs.  Ge  r  c  S  in  er)  vo  uiitci  rcd  to  perform 
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with  them  as  the  rival  lion-queen  to  Madame  de  Vere.  You 
may  have  heard  of  Miss  Chapman’s  appearance  before  the 
Court  at  Windsor.  At  another  of  Wombwell’s  menageries 
another  lion-queen  came  out  soon  after,  —  Miss  Helen  Blight, 

—  but  she  had  not  performed  long  before  she  was  killed  by 
the  tiger.  It  was  at  Greenwich  fair,  and  I  was  in  the  mena¬ 
gerie  at  the  time.  As  Miss  Blight  turned  from  one  tiger 

—  the  oldest  —  to  perform  the  other,  the  old  devil,  with  a 
roar  and  a  lash  of  nis  tail,  sprang  at  her,  got  her  by  the 
throat,  and  tore  it  open  with  such  fury  that  she  was  dead 
l)e(brc  they  got  her  out  of  the  den.  After  this  horrible  mis¬ 
chance,  lion-queens  we  prohibited  by  order  of  the  Ix)rd  Cham- 
bi-rlain ;  and  a  bad  day  it  was  for  the  treasury,  for  they  used  to 
f  et<-h  the  money  in  better  than  any  thing  else.  But  it  was  time. 
Here  was  Helen  Blight  killed,  and  both  Madame  de  Vere 

—  Polly  Hilton  as  was  —  and  Miss  Chapman  had  been 
badly  torn  more  than  once. 

Lions  are  just  like  human  beings  —  every  one  has  got  his 
U'lnper.  Some  you  might  trust  forever  till  they  tasted 
blood ;  others  you  cannot  watch  too  cautiously,  for  they  will 
pin  you  if  they  can.  And  then  in  confinement,  you  see, 
they  get  used  to  the  human  eye,  and  it  eeases  to  work  any 
cft'eet  upon  them.  But  the  worst  time  for  tl>e  performer  is 
when  the  lions  and  a  lioness  are  together  at  the  season  I 
have  already  spoken  about.  What  a  battle-royal  that  was 
once  at  Wevmouth  among  Sanger’s  lions  I  Tliere  were  five 
lions  and  a  lioness.  One  of  the  lions  used  to  be  brought 
out  of  a  morning  and  driven  in  a  fancy  car  round  the  town 
with  a  lady  beside  him,  the  pair  representing  Britannia  and 
tlie  British  lion.  One  morning,  when  we  came  to  take  out 
tliis  lion,  we  found  the  den  a  pool  of  blood  and  the  lions 
fighting  furiously  with  each  other,  their  manes  up,  their 
talons  out,  and  their  eyes  dashing.  We  all  funked  on  it  — 
we  lion-kings.  Yhere  was  Crockett,  Bill  Phubbs,  Billy 
Strand,  “  the  ginger-bread  king,"  “  Nosey  Joe  ’’  —  a  well- 
known  tamer,  so  called  because  his  nose  had  been  split  right 
0|)en  by  a  blow  from  a  leopard’s  paw  —  and  myself ;  and  not 
one  of  us  would  venture.  But  George  Sanger  did.  Snatch¬ 
ing  the  handwhip,  he  jumped  off  the  wheel  of  the  carriage 
into  the  den,  shot  in  among  the  beasts,  beat  the  lions  on  one 
side,  and  the  lioness  on  the  other,  and  made  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  of  the  boards  that  we  shoved  in  to  him.  Then  Crockett 
got  his  nerve  again,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  etjjnestrian 
performance,  he  brought  the  five  males  into  the  ring,  and 
put  them  through  their  regular  feats. 

Why,  it’s  nut  long  ago  since  some  lions  were  nearly  loose 
in  Islington.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  “  one-armed  Reeves.” 
Some  tew  years  ago  he  had  been  taken  on  as  feeder  to 
some  lions  in  a  circus  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  cry  rose,  “  The  lions  are  loose  I  the  lions  are 
loose  1  ’’  and  Reeves  came  rushing  up  the  corridor  streaming 
with  blood,  and  making  wildly  for  tne  street.  Mr.  Layard, 
tlie  under-secretary  of  the  hall,  caught  him,  and  laid  him 
down  on  the  floor,  bandaged  the  arm,  and  sent  fur  the  doc¬ 
tor.  He  went  in  the  hospital,  where  his  arm  had  to  be  am- 

Eutated,  and  all  just  because  one  of  the  lions  suddenly  got 
old  of  it  as  he  was  settling  the  straw  by  tlie  door  of  the  den 
while  as  yet  he  was  unused  to  the  beasts. 

If  you  could  stop  long  enough,  sir,  I  could  tell  you  lots 
more  about  lion-taming  and  lion-tamers ;  but  you  say  you 
must  go.  Well,  in  parting,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  tliink  the 
wisest  thing  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  do  would  be  to  abol¬ 
ish  lion-kings  as  well  as  lion-queens.  They  risk  their  lives 
several  times  a  day,  and  that  tor  no  useful  object  whatsoever. 


THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

We  will  not  say  that  the  writer  who  signs  herself 
“  George  Eliot  ”  is  tne  only  female  humorist  who  has  written 
in  Ei^lish,  for  there  is  much  delicate  and  subtle  humor  in 
Miss  'fiiackeray’s  fairy  stories,  much  humor,  usually  of  the 
broad  and  indelicate  kind,  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley-Mon- 
tague’s  letters,  and  wonderful  power  of  humorous  observa¬ 
tion  in  Miss  Austen’s  novels;  but  undoubtedly  George  Eliot 
is  the  only  woman  of  our  time  whose  writings  would  be 
remembered  for  their  humor  alone,  or  whose  sayings,  just 
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now  collected  into  a  volume  by  themselves,  are  at  all  likely, 
like  Shakspeare’s  sayings,  to  pass  into  the  substance  of  the 
language.  Humor  is  not  one  of  the  feminine  faculties,  and 
least  of  all  humor  like  George  Eliot’s  humor,  which  is 
essentially  an  expression  of  shrewdness,  of  keen,  hard  sense, 
rising  occasionally  to  the  level  of  true,  though  usually  earthly 
wisdom.  There  is  nothing  exactly  like  it  that  we  know  of 
in  our  language.  'The  author  herself,  to  judge  from  occa¬ 
sional  turns  of  style,  has  a  notion  that  on  this  side  of  her 
head  she  has  some  relation  to  Thackeray ;  but  Thackeray 
could  no  more  have  created  Mrs.  Poyser  than  George  Eliot 
could  have  created  Major  Pendennis,  —  he  could  not  have 
made  her  so  shrewd  and  incisive  and  witty,  yet  with  so 
little  of  the  anatomist  about  her  inner  character.  Still  less 
is  she  like  Charles  Lamb,  whose  grotesijuely  felicitous  con¬ 
ceits  are  foreign  to  her  whole  style ;  or  Charles  Dickens, 
with  his  keen  eye  for  the  incongruities  of  the  people  and 
minds  that  he  had  known.  No  character  throughout  George 
Eliot’s  long  repertoire  is  in  the  least  grotesque.  There  is'a 
resemblance  between  her  humor  and  that  of  Shakspeare, 
who  might  have  written  the  wonderful  scene  in  the  inn 
parlor  in  “  Silas  Marner,’’  a  scene  which  of  itself  would 
stamp  her  rank  as  a  dramatist ;  but  ShaksjMiare  is  less 
dependent  upon  the  relation  of  his  humor  to  the  mouth  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  seldom  gives  such  an  impression  of 
mere  shrewdness,  or  approaches  so  close  to  the  Scotch  form 
of  wit,  the  basis  of  which  is  worldly  wisdom.  This,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  utterly  Scotch,  —  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  word 
“  pawky :  ’’  —  “  ‘  You’re  right  there,  Tookey  :  there’s  allays 
two  ’pinions ;  there’s  the  ’pinion  a  man  has  of  himsen,  ami 
there’s  the  ’pinion  other  folks  have  on  him.  There’ll  be 
two  ’pinions  about  a  cracked  bell,  if  the  bell  could  hear 
itself.’ ” 

And  no  one  ignorant  of  George  Eliot,  but  familiar  with 
that  prince  of  the  novelists  who  teticli  by  innuendo,  Galt,  the 
one  great  humorist  whom  Englishmen  have  never  recog¬ 
nized  or  have  speedily  forgotten,  would  doubt  to  whom  to 
ascribe  this  saying  of  Dolly  Winthrop  herself,  a  character 
almost  or  quite  unique  in  the  literature  of  fiction  :  — 

“  Dollif.  — You  must  fix  on  a  name  for  it,  because  it  must  have 
a  name  giv’  it  when  its  christened.  Silas.  —  My  mother’s  name 
was  llephzihah,  and  my  little  sister  was  named  after  her.  IW/y. 
—  £h  1  that’s  a  hard  name.  1  partly  think  it  isn’t  a  chrLstcnid 
name.  Silas.  —  It’s  a  Bible  name.  Dolly.  —  Then  I’ve  no  call 
to  speak  again  it;  but  vou  see  I’m  no  scholard,  and  I’m  slow  at 
catching  the  words.  My  husband  says  I’m  allays  like  as  if  I 
was  putting  the  haft  for  the  handle  —  that’s  what  he  says— for 
he’s  very  sharp,  God  help  him !  But  it  was  awk’ard  calling 
vour  little  sister  by  such  a  hard  name,  when  you’d  got  nothin;' 
big  to  say,  like  —  wasn’t  it,  Master  Mamer  1  Silas. —  We  calW 
her  Eppie.  Dolly.  —  Well,  if  it  was  noways  wrong  to  shorten 
the  name,  it  ’ud  be  a  deal  handier.’’ 

This  gibe,  too,  at  old  age  might  have  appeared  in  Doan 
Ramsay’s  collection ;  though  there  is  a  touen  of  bitterness  in 
it,  a  taste  of  vitriol,  an  appreciation  of  the  evil  side  of  human 
nature,  ordinarily  absent  from  Scotch  humor,  which,  often 
severe,  is  very  seldom  cruel :  —  “It  seems  as  if  them  as 
aren’t  wanted  here,  are  th’  only  folks  as  aren’t  wanted  i’  th’ 
other  world.’’  “  Annuitants  never  die”  is  the  English  form 
of  that  epigram,  and  though  more  direct  and  intelligible,  is 
infinitely  less  shrewd,  covers  within  its  range  much  less  of 
the  discontent  youth  feels  with  age.  “  I’m  not  denyin’  the 
women  are  foolish ;  God  Almighty  made  them  to  match  the 
men,”  is  just  one  of  the  sentences  one  would  expect  from 
tliose  grand  old  women,  the  last  generation  of  Scotch  ladies 
such  as  Scott  knew  and  worshipped  ;  and  so  is  this  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  habit,  an  illustration  curious  for  the 
brevity  and  force  with  which  recognition  of  that  power  and 
dislike  for  it  are  both  expressed.  “  A  maggot  must  be  bom 
i’  the  rotten  cheese  to  like  it,  I  reckon.”  In  many  of  Mrs- 
Poyser’s  best  remarks  the  humor  consists  solely  in  the 
laughing  surprise  created  by  their  unexpected  shrewdne^^ 
in  the  wonder  the  reader  feels  at  being  compelled  to  gi^e 
admiring  assent  to  what,  after  all,  is  a  very  simple  proposi¬ 
tion  :  —  “If  you  could  make  a  pudding  wi’  thinking  o’  the 
batter,  it  ’ud  be  easy  getting  dinner.”  “  It’s  poor  eatiHa 
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where  the  flavor  o’  the  meat  lies  i’  the  cruets.  There’s 
folks  as  make  bad  butter,  and  trusten  to  the  salt  t’  hide  it.” 
Or  this,  in  condemnation  of  tlie  habit  of  perpetually  praising 
the  dead :  —  “  It’s  but  little  good  you’ll  do  a-watering  the 
last  year’s  crop.”  Or  this,  “I  know  the  way  o’  wives; 
they  set  one  on  to  abuse  their  husbands,  and  then  they  turn 
round  on  one  and  praise  ’em  as  if  they  wanted  to  sell  ’em.” 
••If  Old  Harry’s  a  mind  to  do  a  bit  o’  kindness  for  a  holi¬ 
day,  like,  who’s  got  any  thing  against  it  ?  ”  “  As  for  age, 

what  that’s  worth  depends  on  the  quality  o’  the  liquor.” 
Tliis  is  the  shrewdnjjss  of  insight,  not  the  shrewdness 
which  comes  of  observation,  like  this  description  of  a 
Scotch  gardener,  perhaps  the  very  best  description  of 
that  kind  of  conceited  efficient  ever  put  into  words: 

—  “You’re  mighty  fond  o’  Craig;  but  for  my  part,  I 
think  he’s  welly  like  a  cock  as  thinks  the  sun’s  rose  o’ 
piirjwse  to  hear  him  crow.”  Nor  is  it  the  shrewdness  born 
ol'  long  experience  of  men,  like  that  which  gives  point  to 
this  profound  saying  of  Rochefoucauld,  in  illustration  of  the 
etfcctof  subservience  upon  manner : — “Awkwardness  some¬ 
times  disappears  in  the  camp,  never  in  the  court ;  ”  or  to 
this  other,  —  “  Rank  is  to  merit  what  dress  is  to  a  pretty 
woman;”  or  to  this,  —  “However  much  we  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  others,  we  believe  them  most  to  be  sincere  when 
talking  to  ourselves  :  ”  or  to  this,  perhaps  the  moat  subtly 
true  remark  even  Rochefoucauld  ever  made,  —  “  We  can  for¬ 
give  those  who  bore  us,  but  never  those  who  are  bored  by 
us.”  The  humor  here  is  clearly  the  result  of  knowledge  so 
wide  tliat  all  men  who  read  its  conclusion  recognize  that  it 
is  accurate,  and  it  does  not  spring  from  any  depth  of  mental 
power,  as  tliat  of  George  Eliot  seems  to  do,  even  when  she 
is  only  shrewd,  as  in  Mr.  Ttilliver’s  summary  of  the  use  of 
brain  to  women  :  —  “  An  over-’cute  woman  is  no  better  nor 
a  long-tailed  sheep  —  she’ll  fetch  none  the  bigger  price  for 
that.” 

Sometimes,  however,  George  Eliot  rises  above  this  level, 
and  then  she  curiously  enough  suggests,  as  Rochefoucauld 
always  seems  to  us  to  do,  not  any  rival  humorist,  but  the 
one  man  whose  writings,  without  being  humorous,  have  had 
all  die  effect  of  humor  on  men’s  minds,  the  wise  king  of 
of  Israel.  It  is  a  curious  bit  of  evidence  for  the  tradition 
that  Solomon  wrote  most  of  the  proverbs  which  bear  his 
name,  and  did  not  merely  collect  them,  that  the  proverbs 
of  the  fine  French  gentleman  arc  so  like  those  of  the  first 
King  of  Israel  who  was  jiorphyrogenitus,  the  indolent,  sen¬ 
sual,  luxurious  sayer  of  sayings  which,  for  their  bourgeois 
shrewdness  and  adaptability  to  life,  obtained  acceptance 
among  all  peoples.  “  The  wit  of  moat  women  rather 
strengthens  their  folly  than  their  reason,”  is  a  biting  sen¬ 
tence  that  might  have  come  out  of  the  Proverbs,  whose 
testimony  as  to  woman  is  identical  in  spirit,  though  not,  of 
course,  in  form,  with  Bartle  Massey’s  famous  diatribe  against 
the  sex  in  “  Adam  Bede :  ”  — 

‘‘Nonsense !  It’s  the  silliest  lie  a  sensible  man  like  you  ever 
liclkved,  to  say  a  woman  makes  a  house  comfortable.  It’s  a 
story  got  up,  because  the  women  are  there,  and  something  must 
be  found  for  ’em  to  do.  I  tell  you  there  isn’t  a  thing  under  the 
sun  that  needs  to  be  dune  at  all,  but  what  a  man  can  do  better 
than  a  woman,  unless  it’s  bearing  children,  and  Mcy  do  that  in  a 
poor  make-thiji  xvaa;  it  had  better  lia’  been  left  to  the  men 

—  it  had  better  na’  been  left  to  the  men.  I  tell  you,  a 
woman  ’ull  bake  you  a  pie  every  week  of  her  life,  and  never 
come  to  see  that  the  hotter  th’  oven  the  shorter  the  time.  I 
tell  you,  a  woman  ’ull  make  your  porridge  every  day  for 
twenty  years,  and  never  think  of  measuring  the  proportion 
between  the  meal  and  the  milk  — a  little  more  or  fens,  she’ll 
think,  doesn’t  signify :  the  porridge  wiU  be  awk’ard  now  and 
then:  if  iu  ^ng,  it’s  sum  mat  in  the  meal,  or  its  summat  in 
tM  milk,  OT  its  summat  in  the  water.  .  .  Don’t  tell  me  atout 
(lOd  having  made  such  creatures  to  be  companions  for  us !  I 
^n’t  say_  but  he  might  make  Eve  to  be  a  companion  to  Adam 
in  paradise — there  was  no  cooking  to  be  spoilt  there,  and  no 
other  woman  to  cackle  with  and  make  mischief;  though  you 
w  what  mischief  she  did  as  soon  as  she’d  an  opportunity. 
But  It’s  an  impious,  unscriptural  opinion  to  say  a  woman’s  a 
biasing  to  a  man  now;  you  might  as  well  say  adders  and 
WMps  and  foxes  and  wild  beasts  are  a  blessing,  when  they’re 
only  the  evils  that  belong  to  this  state  o’  probation,  which  it’s 


lawful  for  a  man  to  keep  as  clear  of  as  he  can  in  this  life, 
hoping  to  get  quit  of  ’em  forever  in  another  —  hoping  to  get 
quit  of  ’em  forever  in  another.” 

This  from  Rochefoucauld  is  Solomon  all  over,  though  the 
opinion  it  contains  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  great  king, 
who  hated  fools,  probably  for  the  reason  that  m^es  “  good 
society  ”  hate  them,  they  are  so  very  seldom  amusing. 
Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  says  the  King,  and  you  get  only 
foolishness.  “  I  have  tried  George  of  Denmark  sober,” 
said  Charles  II.,  himself  a  sayer  of  sayings,  “  and  I  have 
tried  him  drunk,  and  drunk  or  sober  there  is  nothing  in 
him.”  “  We  may  cure  a  fool  of  his  folly,”  says  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  who  hated  not  folly,  but  temper,  “  but  there  is  no 
cure  for  a  cross-grained  man.”  George  Eliot  deals  little 
with  fools, —  her  only  proverb  about  them,  we  think,  is  that 
“  An  ass  may  bray  a  good  while  before  he  shakes  the  stars 
down,”  which  is  not  half  as  good  as  the  old  one  alwiit  set¬ 
ting  the  Thames  on  fire, —  and,  so  far  as  we  remember,  has 
not  been  at  the  trouble  to  paint  one,  for  Lisbeth  Bede, 
though  foolish,  is  no  fool ;  but  she  often  rises  to  this  level 
of  wisdom  based  on  shrewdness,  as  when  she  says,  “  A 
feeling  of  revenge  is  not  worth  much,  that  you  should  care 
to  keep  it.”  “  Nothing  is  so  good  as  it  seems  beforehand  ” 
is  her  variation  on  “Vanitas  vanitatum,”  and  in  these 
sentences  Solomon  and  Rochefoucauld  alike  would  have 
recognized  an  equal.  “  In  the  vain  laughter  of  folly  wis¬ 
dom  hears  half  its  applause:” — “Women  think  walls  are 
held  together  with  honey.”  “  To  manage  men  one  ought 
to  have  a  sharp  mind  in  a  velvet  sheath.”  “  A  woman’s 
lot  is  made  for  her  by  the  love  she  accepts.”  “  Half  the 
soiTows  of  women  would  be  averted,  if  they  could  repress 
the  speech  they  know  to  be  useless,  nay,  the  speech  they 
had  resolved  not  to  utter.”  “  Reduced  to  a  map,  one’s  free¬ 
hold  seems  insignificant,”  —  a  curious  form  of  the  Hebrew 
saying  about  “  comparing  themselves  with  themselves.” 
“  Your  trouble’s  easy  borne  when  everybody  gives  it  a  lift 
for  you.”  “  A  neighborly  man  must  let  himself  be  cheated 
a  little.”  “  To  the  sentinel  that  hour  is  regal  when  he  comes 
on  guard.”  “  Wise  books  for  half  the  truths  they  hold  are 
honored  tombs.” 
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A  stTOOESTiON  was  made  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association,  to  measure  civilization  by  soap.  So  much 
soap  used  per  head,  in  proportion  to  a  population,  so  far  — • 
it  was  argued  —  might  we  reasonably  infer  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  question  had  progressed  in  civilization,  or  re¬ 
mained  yet  in  the  condition  of  dark  and  unablutionary 
ages.  Perhaps  the  true  test  of  the  same  progress  might  be 
found,  not  precisely  in  the  quantity  of  our  soap,  but  in  the 
quality  of  our  servants.  ^al  civilization  without  good 
servants  is  simplv  impossible,  unless  indeed  some  more 
benevolent  Mr.  llome  will  summon  spirits  from  the  va.sty 
deep  under  our  tables,  to  serve  what  is  placed  upon  them, 
like  the  mysterious  hands  in  the  “  White  Cat ;  ”  or  some 
sublimer  Watt  should  invent  a  machine  which  can  not  only 
cook,  wash,  and  iron,  but  open  doors,  announce  visitors, 
make  beds,  and  hand  round  the  dishes  of  a  diner  liusse. 
The  more  beautiful  and  sumptuous  we  make  our  houses, 
our  furniture,  our  equipages,  and  our  feasts,  the  more 
urgent  becomes  the  need  of  refined  and  well-trained  ser¬ 
vants,  and  the  more  deplorable  and  ridiculous  the  failure 
of  our  costly  efforts  if  we  lack  them.  Better  is  a  dinner 
of  herbs  wherewith  a  cook  intermeddleth  not,  than  a  ban- 
ouet  of  turtle  over  whose  preparation  a  culinary  witch  of 
Ine  Macbeth  order  has  presided.  Better  is  it  to  live  in  a 
tent,  and  eat  with  our  fingers,  than  to  dwell  in  a  paradise 
of  ormolu  and  knick-knacks,  haunted  by  an  unwashed 
spectre  of  the  Broken,  and  discover  frequently  that  our 
forks,  spoons,  and  plates  have  done  duty  since  their  last 
purification.  In  America,  at  this  moment,  the  effort  to 
carry  out  all  the  luxurious  devices  and  enjoy  the  elegan¬ 
cies  of  a  high-pressure  modern  civilization,  with  such  tools 
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as  Irish  Judys  and  Biddys,  is  drivin'r  half  the  ladies  of  the 
country  to  distraction  and  despair.  The  (^rind  of  the 
machinery  is  heard  above  all  the  music  of  life,  and  mere 
discord  and  disappointment  are  the  result. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine,  as  many 
people  seem  inclined  to  do,  that  the  present  order  of  prog¬ 
ress  must  inevitably  land  us,  here,  in  a  state  of  things  as 
miserable  as  that  which  prevails  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  cling  to  every  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  wreck  of  the  old  patriarchal  order  which  may 
come  within  our  grasp.  There  is  no  mere  chance  of  restoi^ 
ing  the  old  relations  between  masters  and  servants  in 
England,  than  of  bringing  back  Roman  slavery  or  Saxon 
serfdom ;  and  those  employers  who  complain  hourly  that 
“  things  are  altered,”  are  as  foolish  as  the  travellers  who, 
when  they  have  reached  a  Southern  land,  lament  that  they 
no  longer  find  the  customs  and  comforts  of  the  North.  Tlie 
great  world  has  spun  down  several  “  grooves  of  change  ” 
since  Shakspeare’s  Adam  was  presented  as  a  pattern  of 
what  servants  in  “  good  old  times  ”  used  to  be,  and  it  is 
rather  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  type  which  was  dying 
out  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  should  be  found  fiourisliing  in 
that  of  Victoria.  I\'hat  we  have  got  to  do  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  is,  not  to  revert  to  the  old  order  of  domestic  relations 
which  had  its  place  in  a  former  order  of  society  at  large, 
but  to  take  care  that  the  new  order,  which  is  in  process  of 
formation,  shall  be  such  as  will  best  secure  the  welfare  of 
both  employers  and  employed ;  and  shall  certainly  not 
degenerate  into  that  anarcliy  which,  as  I  have  just  re¬ 
marked,  is  simply  the  ruin  of  all  our  laboriously  constructed 
civilization.  It  is  quite  an  open  question,  as  yet,  what  this 
new  order  may  be,  either  one  actually  an  improvement  on 
the  p.ast,  or  one  very  little  better  than  that  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  America  the  purgatory  of  mistresses.  If  mistaken 
friends  of  servants  will  persist  in  disparaging  domestic 
service  as  a  degradation,  and  so  deter  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  working-class  from  undertaking  it  as  an  em¬ 
ployment,  of  course  the  despised  profession  will  be  filled 
by  despicable  persons ;  and  if  mistresses  will  jjersist  in 
chihlish  efforts  to  claim  a  power  which  has  passed  from 
their  hands,  and  servants  will  persist  in  the  no  less  childish 
eflbrt  to  combine  the  pleasures  of  a  noniade  existence,  with 
the  largest  profits  of  an  employment  whose  first  condition 
is  fixity  of  tenure,  then  indeed  there  is  nothing  before 
either  one  or  the  other  but  dis^rpointment  and  mutual 
recriminations  without  end.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
of  these  rocks  are  unavoidable.  The  notion  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  services,  and  immediate  receijtt  of  directions,  involved 
in  domesticity,  are  things  in  themselves  degrading,  is  one  of 
the  grossest  of  the  fallacies  and  vulgarest  of  the  vulgarisms 
of  the  day.  As  a  recent  admirable  essay  on  the  “  Service 
of  the  Poor  ”  well  shows,  tliere  is  no  position  in  which  pei^ 
feet  disinterestedness  and  devotion  can  be  more  thoroughly 
displayed  than  in  faithful  service.  The  payment  and  re¬ 
ceipt  of  wages,  so  far  from  detracting  from  the  honorable¬ 
ness  of  the  relation,  places  both  master  and  servant  on  a 
footing  of  plain  justice  whereon  their  mutual  kindliness 
and  “  works  of  supererogation  ”  can  be  displayed,  infinitely 
better  than  on  any  other  ground.  The  dilference  is  seen 
when  men  or  women  consent  to  live  as  unsalaried  depen¬ 
dents  on  persons  nut  called  on  to  support  them.  No  ob¬ 
server  can  hesitate  to  say  that  a  paid  servant,  free  to  come 
and  go,  neither  owing  nor  choiming  any  pecuniary  obliga¬ 
tion,  holds  a  far  better  and  more  really  respectable  attitude 
thau  that  of  such  an  unpaid  dependent,  whose  services, 
however  devoted,  never  wholly  suffice  to  wi|)e  away  the 
si-mblance  of  obligation  for  material  benefits.  To  talk  of 
being  a  “  hireling  ”  as  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  any 
service,  high  or  low,  is  simply  absurd.  The  clergyman, 
who  lives  on  his  tithes,  preaches  “  hireling  ”  sermons  ;  the 
soldier,  who  pockets  his  pay,  dies  a  “  hireling’s  ”  death  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth ;  the  poet,  who  condescends  to  send  to 
his  banker  his  publisher’s  cheque,  has  but  a  “  hireling’s  ” 
inspiration  —  in  any  sense  in  wnich  a  faitliful  butler,  house¬ 
keeper,  maid,  or  groom  can  be  said  to  do  “  hireling  ” 
service  to  master  or  mistress.  The  evil  repute  of  such 
contracts  has  come  out  of  this:  that  the  two  parties  to 
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them  do  not  keep  them  equ  illy  honestly.  Tlie  employer 
usually  pays  the  wages  he  has  engaged  to  pay  with  to^e^ 
able  punctuality ;  and  if  he  should  attempt  to  tender  a 
shilling  short  money,  or  a  shilling  of  base  coin,  the  de¬ 
frauded  servant  would  quickly  obtain  justice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  servant  (how  often  we  do  not  care  to 
speculate)  gives  short  service  or  bad  service  for  his  wa^es, 
and  the  master  has  no  remedy  save  to  send  him  away  and 
find  another,  who  will  perhaps  do  just  the  same.  Tlie  dis¬ 
honesty  in  the  one  case  is,  beyond  question,  quite  as  <rreat 
as  in  the  other,  though  habit  has  so  far  dulled  us  to  its  ob¬ 
servation,  that  we  hardly  pass  any  strong  censure  on  in¬ 
stances  of  it;  while  a  mere  rumor  that  a  gentleman  had 
offered  his  footman  a  bad  half-crown,  would  set  a  county 
gossiping  for  a  month.  All  the  result  appaient  is  this 
unfortun.ate  prejudice  against  household  service  in  general, 
a  prejmlice  which  ought  to  be  limited,  and  veiy  un'entlv 
directed  against  the  dishonest  kind  of  eye-service  aforesaid. 

Again,  it  is  not  at  all  inevitable  that  employers  shall  im 
on,  as  so  many  still  do,  waging  ineffectual  strife,  to  keep 
up  patriarchal  authority  over  their  households.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  tliis  kind  of  thing  in  all  rela¬ 
tions  of  life.  Tlie  moral  freedom  which  Gixl  himself  has 
thought  so  precious,  that  to  give  it  play  he  has  pennitte  I 
all  tlie  sin  and  misery  of  the  world,  that  Divine  boon, 
without  which  no  growth  of  soul  is  possible,  has  lieen  for 
generation  after  generation  cribbed  and  curtailed  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  human  race,  till  half  its  significance  is  lost. 
Tlie  despotic  husband  has  prided  himself  on  making  his 
wife  his  puppet;  the  despotic  father  has  taken  it  as  his 
duty  to  dam  up  every  spring  of  his  children’s  minds  which 
did  not  flow  at  his  bidding.  The  tyrant  mistress  of  a 
household  has  interfereu  and  controlled  and  invaded  the 
natural  freedom  of  every  creature  around  her,  till  her  petty 
laws  have  become  the  shackles  in  which  they  are  compelled 
to  move  through  life.  To  learn  to  resjiect  the  lawful 
freedom  of  others,  and  to  consider  any  invasion  of  it  as  an 
act,  not  of  nobility,  but  of  meanness,  is  one  of  the  first  les¬ 
sons  we  have  now  to  aciiuire  in  all  relations  of  life.  At  all 
events,  whether  wives  and  children  may  or  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  oppression,  it  is  clear  that  servants  will  do 
so  no  longer,  and  that  the  condition  of  any  pe.aee  in  our 
households  must  be  the  relinquishment  of  despotism. 
Practically,  I  conceive  the  difficulty  of  regulating  a  house, 
and  preserving  order  and  morality,  while  abandoning  all 
needless  interference,  might  be  met  far  more  easily  than  is 
supposed.  Especially  ought  the  first  contract  to  include  a 
precise  specification  of  what  the  employer  expects  in  the 
way  of  attention  to  hours,  and  beyond  this,  there  ought  to 
be  the  greatest  caution  observed  in  adding  any  bond  of 
restriction.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  from  first  to  last 
that  the  whole  connection  amounts  to  this :  that  the  se^ 
vant  engages  for  a  certain  price  to  do  certain  things.  He 
does  not  for  that  price  sell  himself  body  and  soul  to  be 
obedient  to  his  employer  in  all  things — though  half  the 
masters  and  mistresses  in  the  world  are  absurd  enough  to 
act  as  if  such  were  the  case. 

Lastly,  I  earnestly  hope  it  is  not  inevitable  that  servants 
shall  remain,  as  they  have  been  called  of  late,  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Pantry ;  living  in  a  constant  state  of  migration  fn)m 
place  to  place.  No  hope  remains  of  establishing  any  tiling 
like  a  proper  state  of  things  so  long  as  this  alioininable 
practice  prevails.  No  justice  can  be  done,  even  if  the 
servant  means  to  do  it,  during  his  brief  term,  to  his 
employer ;  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  domestic  sendee 
to  require  a  certain  length  of  experience  of  he  habits  of 
each  family,  the  articles  of  their  common  use  'heir  arrange¬ 
ments  with  their  tradesmen,  the  names  of  thair  vi.-^itois, 
and  a  dozen  other  matters.  To  go  through  tlie  trouble  of 
training  a  servant,  and  then  discover  that  he  or  she  never 
intended  to  allow  us  to  reap  the  harvest  of  our  trouble,  is 
to  be,  strictly  spieakinw,  cheated  of  time  and  labor,  and 
often  in  a  way  for  which  twice  the  servant’s  wages  would 
not  compensate.  As  to  the  higher  and  more  kindly  relar 
tions  which  ought  to  grow  up  on  the  bare  rock  of  justice, 
they  are,  of  course,  in  such  cases  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

1  Neither  the  servant  nor  the  employer  can  look  on  each 
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other  save  as  cheating  and  cheated ;  and  as  to  personal 
interest  and  attachment,  it  would  be  merely  a  mockery  to 
tjlk  of  them  under  the  conditions  of  a  three-months’  visit 
to  the  kitchen.  The  result  of  the  modern  plan  is  simply 
tiiat  the  hearts  of  mistresses  are  made  sore  and  hard ;  and 
the  servants,  when  their  prime  is  over,  end  in  an  immense 
number  of  cases  by  sinking,  unnoticed  by  any  one,  into  the 
wards  of  tlie  workhouse,  where  they  are  left  to  jmnder  on 
“  the  days  when  they  went  gypsying  ”  at  their  leisure. 

To  stiop  altogether  this  wretched  fashion,  which  the 
present  facilities  of  locomotion  and  advertisement,  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  age,  have  together  brought  about,  is  of 
course  Ireyond  hojre.  Yet  I  think  a  good  deal  might  be 
(Ime  which  is  not  yet  done  towards  putting  a  strong  check 
un  it.  In  the  first  place,  a  practice  long  prevalent  in 
Ireland  might  be  generally  adopted  by  ladies  in  England. 
E.ich  servant,  on  leaving  a  place,  should  obtain  what  is 
called  a  “  discharge ;  ”  a  paper  written  by  his  employer, 
stating  when  he  entered  and  when  he  quitted  his  service. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  bene  decessit  of  praise,  if  deserved. 
Each  new  employer  reads  these  papers  before  making  an 
engagement,  and  the  check  on  freciuent  changes  which 
involve  the  proiluction  of  scores  of  discharges  to  account 
for  ten  years  of  service,  is  consequently  very  considerable. 
Nothing  wotdd  be  easier  than  for  mistresses  to  ofter  their 
servants  such  papers  and  recommendations  when  deserved, 
till  by  degrees  the  practice  should  become  sufficiently  gen¬ 
eral  to  ra;ike  the  pos.session  of  good  ones  an  object  of 
ambition.  In  any  case,  the  discovery  th.at  a  servant 
habitually  leaves  his  or  her  places  after  short  service, 
should  be  held  to  l>e  a  fault  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  bar 
admission  into  any  well-managed  household,  where  he  will 
probably  only  come  to  infuse  a  spirit  as  wayward  as  his 
own.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  and  confidence  to 
be  given  to  (dd  and  faithful  servants,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  to  young  ones  to  remain  fixed  in  one  place  till  they 
reach  a  similar  position  of  trust  and  regard,  can  hardly  be 
overstrained.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  true 
human  friendship  Iwtween  a  good  man-servant  and  his 
master,  or  a  good  maid  and  her  mistress,  may  and  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  honorable,  anil  blessed  which 
the  catalogue  of  earthly  relationships  can  include ;  and 
when  we  refleet  how  often  it  is  s{>oiled  and  marred,  our 
hearts  burn  within  us  with  regret  and  indignation. 
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People  who  have  hitherto  described  rehearsals  have 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  paucity  of  gaslights  and  on  the  fact  of 
the  actresses  being  in  every-day  dress  —  peculiarities  at 
which,  without  any  great  efiort  of  imagination,  one  might 
have  guessed  before  going  in.  A  rehearsal  is  never  a 
brilliant  spectacle ;  on  wet  winter  days  when  half  the 
company  are  afflicted  with  colds  it  is  apt  to  be  a  depressing 
one ;  but  even  on  a  winter’s  day  one  might  spend  one  after¬ 
noon  to  worse  purpose  than  by  sitting  in  a  stage-box  and 
watching  a  comedy  in  three  acts  being  put  uirough  its 
jToose-steps.  If  one  learned  nothing  else,  one  would  at 
least  gather  a  con<-eption  of  the  difficulties,  anxieties,  and 
labors  to  which  half  a  hundred  people  are  subjected  before 
even  the  most  meagre  comedy  is  fit  to  face  the  public. 

We  will  8up]X)se  that  a  play  is  accepted, —  and  this  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  big  leap  at  once, —  for  if  kind-hearted  persons  had 
&ny  idea  of  tlie  number  of  dramatists  who,  like  Mr.  Grew- 

Sous’s  gloomy  clerk  in  “  Edwin  Drood,”  stalk  about  from 
eatre  to  theatre  with  sealed  MSS.  for  the  managers, 
someboily  would  surely  propose  that  a  charity  tlieatre  be 
weeted  somewhere,  where  all  these  rejected  and  much-to- 
be-pitied  men  of  talent  might  get  their  works  played  for 
nothing.  It  is  not  so  sure,  by  the  way,  that  among  the 
works  thus  played  some  might  not  be  superior  to  those 
wUch  attain  the  honor  of  genuine  performance.  Tliis  is 
•nid  without  malice,  but  all  managers  are  not  infallible, 
»nd  it  is  a  known  fact  that  to  judge  a  play  sagaciously  in 
manuscript,  requires  almost  as  much  cleverness  as  to  write 
one.  However,  we  will  suppose  all  these  obstacles  sur¬ 


mounted.  The  manager  has  opened  a  manuscript,  read  it, 
liked  it  (being  in  a  good  humor),  and  written  to  the  fortu¬ 
nate  author  to  say  that  with  “certain  mollifications ” 
(this  phrase  is  inevitable)  he  thinks  the  play  will  do.  A 
day  is  fixed  for  the  reading  before  the  company.  The 
French,  who  are  models  in  all  these  matters,  invest  their 
readings  with  a  sort  of  solemnity.  All  the  “friends  of  the 
house,”  patrons,  play-surveyors  in  onlinary,  and  friendly 
critics,  are  convoked,  and  the  author  makes  his  appearance 
in  dress  clothes  with  a  trusty  friend  by  his  side  to  encour¬ 
age  him,  and,  if  nervousness  should  sujiervene,  read  for  him. 
Some  French  playwrights  are  capital  readers;  others 
always  have  recourse  to  the  trusty  fi’iend.  Alexandre 
Dumas  read  in  such  wise  that  his  hearers  wept,  and  when 
the  performance  was  over  threw  themselves  into  his  arms. 
Balzac,  in  reading  his  “Mercadet”  before  the  committee 
of  the  Theatre  Franijais,  tore  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
necktie,  brandished  his  fist  above  his  head,  and  bellowed 
as  if  he  were  in  a  fever;  and  it  stands  on  record  of  a 
third  and  still  living  dramatist  that  in  reading  a  first  work 
he  threw  so  much  spirit  into  the  exercise  that  at  the  last 
act,  where  a  murder  was  to  be  enacted,  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and  bawling  out  “  Tliis  is  lo.aded  1  ”  dis¬ 
charged  it  in  front  of  him,  amid  a  pretty  panic,  very  easy  to 
imagine.  Of  course  the  pistol  was  not  loaded,  and  the 
words  to  the  contrary  were  merely  part  of  the  text ;  but 
tliis  shows  into  what  emotional  incidents  a  reading  may 
culminate  under  the  auspices  of  a  truly  conscientious  play¬ 
wright. 

Tlie  piece  then  stands  read,  and  the  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  distribute  the  parts.  Now,  those  who  have  ever  been 
present  at  a  reading,  will  remember  that  after  the  buzz  of 
congratulations  which  attends  the  close  of  the  author’s 
labors  has  subsided,  there  is  a  sudden  lull,  and  the  lai’.y 
members  of  the  company  fold  their  hands,  beat  down  their 
skirts  a  little,  and  set  their  lips.  Tliis  is  like  clearing  the 
decks  for  action,  and  veteran  playwrights  know  the  symp¬ 
toms  so  well  that  when  the  piece  they  have  lieen  reading  is 
not  one  that  was  ordered  beforehand,  with  all  the  parts  cut 
to  measure,  they  instantly  follow  up  their  conclusion  by 
crying  out,  half  defiantly,  “  I  propose  distributing  as  follows. 
...”  and  distribute  as  follows  they  do,  all  prayers,  protes¬ 
tations  and  tears  notwithstanding.  Young  playwrights, 
however,  commit  the  blunder  of  pausing  after  they  have 
shut  up  their  manuscripts,  and  smile  benignly  at  everybody. 
Tlien  comes  the  war.  It  is  not  the  leading  parts  that  are 
so  hard  to  award,  for  there  is  always  a  male  star  and  a  laiiy 
star  who  decide  at  once  and  very  peremptorily  (especially 
the  lady)  whether  the  chief  parts  suit  them ;  but  it  is  the 
second-fiddle  members  of  tire  company  from  whom  tribula¬ 
tion  comes.  Tlie  ladies  h.ave  been  following  the  numlier  of 
lines  in  each  minor  part  with  a  watchful,  critical  ear,  and 
each  now  protests  with  a  flushing  face  that  her  p.ort  is  by 
ten  lines  short  of  that  which  she  took  in  her  last  play.  If 
one  adojited  the  scale  of  promotion  advocated  by  these 
ladies,  a  50-linc  part  in  .luly  would  give  a  clear  title  to  a 
100-line  part  in  December,  a  150-line  part  ne.xt  June, 
and  so  on,  iude[)eudeutly  of  all  considerations  as  to 
how  the  ^first  part  was  acted,  this  issue  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ladies  interested,  altogether  foreign  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  vain  does  the  young  author  argue  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  part  depends  in  no  way  upon  its  len<gth,  that 
Moliere’s  Tartuffe  does  not  appear  on  the  scene  until  the 
third  act,  tliat  —  he  is  overborne,  talked  down,  treated 
with  bitter  scorn ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  modifications  ”  in  the  manager’s  letter  is  first  made 
manifest  to  him.  He  is  given  plainly'  to  understand  that 
if  he  dues  not  want  to  have  all  the  ladies  there  present  his 
enemies  fur  life  he  must  modify,  that  is,  add  at  least  twenty 
lines  to  all  the  smaller  “  roles.”  If,  like  M.  Rayor  in  AI. 
Ilerv^’s  last  operetta,  “  Le  Trone  d’Ecosse,”  he  be  a  man 
of  bronze,  resolved  to  make  no  concessions,  he  holds  out 
firmly  and  takes  the  consequences.  If  he  be  a  simple  man, 
like  other  mortals,  he  yields,  adds  to  the  parts,  and  has  the 
satisfaction  of  reailing  in  the  newspapers  on  the  morrow  of 
the  first  performance  that  the  piece  “would  be  all  the 
better  for  a  great  deal  of  cutting.” 
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But  we  have  not  reached  the  first  performance  yet. 
After  the  distribution  comes  the  learning  by  heart,  and  this 
occupies  more  or  less  time  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
intelligence  of  the  actresses.  It  will  be  observed  that  we 
lay  some  stress  on  the  actresses,  and  but  little  on  the 
actors,  the  ungallant  fact  being  that  whatever  hindrances 
are  thrown  into  the  way  of  the  smooth  production  of  a  new 
piece  come  generally  from  the  fairer  half  of  creation.  It 
IS  surjirising  what  a  time  some  actresses  t.ake  in  learning 
their  parts,  and  what  a  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  way  they 
have  of  reciting  them  once  they  are  learned.  The  manager 
expostulates,  the  stage  manager  storms,  the  prompter 
groans  aloud  in  his  distress  —  impossible  to  bring  the 
ladies  to  commit  the  text  to  memory  without  embellish¬ 
ments  or  substitutions  of  their  own.  “  You  have  wantonly 
deceived  me  once,  but  I  vow  you  shall  never  do  so  again,” 
were  tlie  indignant  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  sub¬ 
heroine  in  a  metropolitan  drama;  and  the  lady  intrusted 
with  the  part  being  of  short  memory  broke  out  at  the  first 
rehearsal,  “You  have  gammoned  me  once,  but,  by 
George  1  if  you  do  it  again  you’ll  be  a  cleverer  fellow  than 
I  take  you  tor.”  A  young  author  fumes  under  these  prof¬ 
anations  as  if  his  hair  were  being  pulled :  an  older  man 
usually  checks  them  at  about  the  third  rehearsal  by  the 
scourging  threat  that  he  will  withdraw  her  part  from  the 
culprit  unless  she  show  herself  more  appreciative  of  his 
writings.  This  leads  to  indignation,  tears,  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  mutterings,  but  eventually  to  repentance  and  a  return 
to  grammar.  About  six  weeks  after  the  distribution  the 
author  may  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  hope  on  being  told 
that  things  are  getting  on  pretty  well.  “  Not  as  well  as 
might  be  expected,”  adds  me  stage  manager,  who  is  by 
profession  of  despondent  mood,  “but  still  fairly.”  Tliis 
means  that  after  tlie  battles  with  the  scene-painters  have 
been  fought  and  won  —  (there  are  always  battles  with  the 
scene-painters,  who  are  for  placing  grand  effects  where 
none  are  neeiled)  — after  the  costumier  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  your  ideas  of  the  becoming  and  not  his,  — 
you  may  expect  the  last  undress  rehearsal ;  as  soon  as  the 
principal  actress  shall  have  deigned  to  recover  from  her 
cough,  her  coM,  or  whatever  other  infirmity  she  m.ay  be 
pleading  to  stop  the  way. 

At  length  it  comes,  that  last  undress  rehearsal.  Two 
o’clock,  P.M. ;  mud  in  the  street  outside ;  crustiness  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  who  has  seen  that  a  rival  house  an¬ 
nounces  for  performance  next  week  a  piece  whose  denoue¬ 
ment,  he  hears,  is  exactly  like  that  of  tne  play  about  to  be 
rehearsed.  A  manager  may  never  be  more  than  crusty, 
for  his  are  the  duties  of  an  autocrat,  and  need  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  with  command  of  temper  and  outward  courtesy ; 
but  when  the  manager  is  crusty  the  stage  manager  is 
furious,  and  fines  are  scattered  about  with  a  prodigality 
which  makes  scene-shifters,  call-boys,  and  others  to  whom 
fines  are  of  consecjuence,  tremble  in  their  shoes.  Tlie 
author  meanwhile,  who  has  been  cut  dead  by  two  actresses 
whose  parts  he  has  refused  to  lengthen  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  of  three  changes  of  costume  during  the  evening, 
takes  his  scat  on  a  chair  at  a  corner  of  the  stage  near 
the  footlights,  and  fans  himself  with  his  handkerchief ;  the 
stage  manager  scrambles  down  into  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra’s  seat,  and  casts  a  searching  eye  about  the  house 
to  see  if  nobody  from  without —  reporter,  or  person  of  that 
kind — has  introduced  himself  by  stealth.  But  nobwly  is 
in  the  stalls  save  three  old  women  with  baskets,  mothers 
of  actresses,  and  no  one  in  the  boxes  except  a  carpenter 
in  shirtsleeves,  who  is  mending  something  and  pauses  to 
look ;  so  the  stage  manager  shouts,  “  Begin  !  ”  and  the  inter¬ 
esting  heroine  enters.  Now,  if  the  stage  manager  be  a 
man  of  soft  mould  he  is  indulgent  towards  the  chief  actress, 
but  if  he  be  a  functionary  well  up  to  his  work,  he  shows 
no  respect  of  persons,  and  overhauls  the  stars  as  he  does  the 
lesser  satellites.  “  I  have  sacrified  every  thing  to  Henrj’,” 
sighs  the  star ;  “  my  maiden  innocence,  my  hopes  of  happi¬ 
ness,  my  ” —  “  Stop  1  ”  roars  the  stage  manager.  “  When 
you  say,  ‘  I  have  sacrificed  every  thing  to  Henry,’  you  must 
make  a  resigned  gesture,  as  if  you  felt  the  sacrince  to  be 
worth  someuiing ;  and  when  you  say  ‘  my  maiden  inno- 
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cence,’  try  and  avoid  smiling  as  you  did  just  now.”  «j 
didn’t  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,”  protests  the  star,  hotlv 
“  ITien  it  was  the  gas  made  it  seem  so,”  retorts  the  sta('e 
manager.  “  Now  go  on.”  The  star  does  go  on,  and  has  a 
three-hours’  drilling  of  it.  Simultaneously  with  her  tlie 
satellites  get  their  snare  much  in  this  fashion  :  “  llijs  A 
don’t  throw  your  eyes  about  in  that  manner ;  you’re 
always  looking  at  the  orchestra  stalls.”  “I  don’t  look 
at  the  stalls.’’  “  A  good  actress,”  resumes  the  sta^e 
manager  sententiously,  “is  so  enwrapped  in  her  ma 
that  the  world  ends  for  her  at  those  footlights.”  ( Jhij 
A.  pouts.)  “  Miss  B.,”  goes  on  the  stage  manager,  “  pro. 
nounce  five  times  over  the  word  ‘  harrowing,’  which  you 
just  pronounced  ‘’arrowing.  ”  “  Il-h-h-.'vrrowiii!:,  thenl” 
cries  Miss  B.  fiercely ;  “but  you’re  always  at  me  alxiut  some¬ 
thing  I  ”  “  Miss  C.,”  proceeds  the  stage  manager  iinpe> 

turbably,  “  three  times  already  I’ve  told  you  to  assume  an 
outraged  expression  when  vou  are  asked  to  betrav  vour 
family  for  gold,  and  you  ilon't  look  outraged  in  the  least.” 
“  I  shall  look  outraged  at  the  performance,”  answers  Mi'ij 
C.  “  That’s  what  all  of  you  always  say,”  vociferates  the  stage 
manager,  “  and  when  the  performance  comes  it’s  as  had  as 
ever.”  By  this  time  the  Jinale  has  been  reached,  anil 
everybody  looks  as  if  he  or  she  hail  had  enough  of  it, 
especially  the  manager,  who  finds  somehow  that  the  dialogue 
does  not  sound  so  witty  as  when  Itc  heanl  it  first.  “  Mv 
impression  is,”  grumbles  he  to  the  author,  “  that,  with  ail 
those  additions  of  yours,  the  piece  will  not  be  over  till  fhn'e 
in  the  morning.”  “  And  it  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
dullest  pieces  ever  heard,”  breaks  in  one  of  the  rebuked 
and  angered  actresses,  brushing  in  high  dudgeon  by  the 
pair;  “it’s  a  dull  piece,  and  it’ll  be  hissed;  you  mark  my 
wonl  I  ”  An  author  does  not  always  dine  pleasantly  after  a 
rehearsal. 
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That  part  of  Lorraine  which  lies  nearest  to  Pnissia  and 
to  Luxemburg  is  very  little  known  to  ordiii.ary  travellers.  In 
goo<l  years,  when  the  Moselle  is  full,  idle  tourists  go  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Alf,  get  out  of  the  steamer  there  and  then, 
and  go  on  by  the  quiet  little  baths  of  Berfrich,  across  the 
Eifel  by  Bittburg,  and  so  on  to  Treves.  Few,  however,  go 
higher  than  Treves.  The  river,  although  very  beautiful,  is 
more  monotonous  than  the  Rhine,  and  travellers  are  easily 
tired  before  they  get  past  Treves.  Beyoml  this  glorious  old 
city  with  its  Roman  ruins,  however,  the  Moselle  has  some 
grand  reaches ;  and  having  passed  Treves,  you  get  to  Rc- 
•meck,  a  most  beautiful  place,  and  beyond  Rcmeck  you  come 
to  Sierck.  At  Sierck  the  Stomberg  rises  twelve  hundred 
feet  out  of  the  river,  part  of  the  mountain  being  in  Luxem¬ 
burg  or  Dutch  territory,  and  part  of  it  in  France.  From 
this  really  noble  hill  you  look  into  glorious  Lorraine,  and 
see  the  river  winding  away  like  a  silver  riblxjn  towards  Tlii- 
onville,  which  is  in  sight,  and  so  on  to  Metz. 

I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyes  now,  in  this  quiet  London 
street,  to  see  the  wide  plains  stretching  far  away  before  me, 
bounded  by  forest,  brilliant  near  the  river  side  with  vineyards, 
and  overarched  everywhere  by  a  cloudless  sun.  1  can  «•€ 
the  spires  of  the  village  churches,  some  far  out  upon  the  plain 
among  the  cornfields,  some  nestling  among  the  boscage  of 
the  forest,  some  just  peeping  from  among  the  trees  in  a  hol¬ 
low  by  a  trout  stream  —  nay,  I  can  go  farther  than  that  in 
my  imagination,  for  I  can  bear  three  old  familiar  yoicea 
calling  to  me,  and  saying,  “  Confess,  now,  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  whole  world  like  our  Lorraine.”  I  find  myself 
answering,  “No,  and  your  Lorraine  shall  be  as  fair  as  ever 
again,  my  loved  ones.”  And  so  I  open  my  eyes  ag.ain,  and 
look  on  the  dull  London  street,  and  the  old  voices  are  dumb 
for  a  time. 
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I  go  back  to  Lorraine  with  more  recent  recollections. 
Once  more  I  am  in  the  old  land. 

“  Is  the  green  land  stained  brown  with  flame?” 

Xhev  will  not  let  me  go  over  thsit  ridge,  and  look  at  Bazaine 
lying  under  Metz.  Not  a  human  being  on  this  autumn  af- 
t'emiwn  is  allowed  to  look  at  him.  I  say  that  I  am  a  swift  run¬ 
ner,  and  will  be  back  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
Bavarian  officer  says  no,  and  the  guns  begin  to  mutter 
sgiin.  All  around  in  the  steaming  heat  the  German  swarm 
are  under  arms,  for  he  is  coming  out  once  more.  You 
mav  see  every  thing  and  hear  every  thing ;  but  you  must 
not  look  on  doomed  Bazaine.  He  must  not  know  that  we 
are  here.  I  hoM  my  open  letter  in  my  hand,  yet  I  am 
laughed  at.  Mademoiselle  must  do  without  her  news  this 
time,  and  if  Louis  dies,  tant  pis  pour  lui. 

So  I  sit  on  a  broken  wall,  and  look  at  Lorraine  until  the 
ambulance  is  ready.  And  wonderfully  beautiful  it  is,  even 
now.  South  is  Itletz,  with  the  great  cathedral,  like  a  ship 
at  sea,  sailing  amidst  the  grim  smoke.  To  the  right  is 
Champagne,  a  dim,  j)earl-gray  cloud ;  to  the  left  the  Vosges 
and  the  hills  of  the  Moselle.  Around  is  a  hideous  and  hor¬ 
rible  ruin,  such  as  the  human  mind  cannot  understand  un¬ 
til  it  has  seen  it  with  the  eye  of  the  flesh.  That  heap  of 
shattered  stone  behind  me  was  once  a  farm-house,  and  in  the 
lower  p.art  of  the  ruins  of  it  I  detect  an  eye,  then  a  head, 
then  a  very  weary  old  woman,  who  pulls  herself  out  from 
among  the  ruins,  and  looking  round  her,  asks  for  bread 
for  the  love  of  GckI.  I  have  bread,  and  give  it  to  her,  and 
ask  her  if  she  knows  people  who  lived  here  —  one  called 
Courrier.  She  throws  her  bread  upon  the  ground,  and 
clutches  me  by  bo  h  arms.  She  is  the  very  woman  we  thought 
dead  —  old  Sophie,  the  nurse  of  the  fa.’nily.  Is  it  possible, 
we  ask,  to  get  this  letter  into  Metz  underground  ?  It  is  only 
to  JIailemoiselle  Marie,  to  tell  her  that  he  is  dying  at  Briey. 
The  old  woman  looked  cautiously  round  and  took  the  letter 
from  me,  after  which  she  caught  up  the  bread  again,  and  be¬ 
gan  gnawing  it  like  a  hound. 

I  asked  how  the  letter  was  to  get  into  Metz,  and  she 
laughed  at  me.  I  must  do  her  the  honor  to  say,  that  while 
I  looked  at  that  old  lady,  I  felt  very  much  reminded  of  tlie 
first  French  revolution,  and  of  the  good  women  who  sat  and 
knitted  under  the  guillotine.  But  somehow  or  another  I 
had  a  feeling  that  that  letter  would  get  into  the  hands  for 
which  it  was  intended  in  some  way.  I  was  doing  a  thing 
which  possibly  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  If  my  letter  could 
get  in,  other  information  could  get  in  with  it ;  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  betraying  my  trust  to  my  employers.  But  I  could 
not  help  it.  He  lookecl  so  Imnny  on  his  bed  when  I  thought 
he  was  dying,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him.  Anil  the  siege 
was  not  very  close  then  ;  also  the  doctor  said,  that  if  I  did 
not  promise  him,  he  would  die.  I  promised  him.  What 
coold  I  do  ? 

However,  the  letter  went.  The  old  woman  finished  her 
bread,  and  I  was  wondei-ing  what  would  happen  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  officer  if  he  fell  asleep  in  a  house  of  ners,  when  she 
looked  round  again  and  gave  a  low  whistle.  Instantly  the 
ruins  of  the  house  behind  us  seemed  to  move,  and  a  young 
man  in  a  blouse  came  into  the  open  air.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  young  man,  and  I  began  at  once  to  think  of  St.  Just, 
and  of  what  might  happen  to  a  German  officer  if  that  young 
man  caught  him  asleep.  The  old  woman  embraced  the  young 
man  tenderly,  and,  I  suppose,  gave  him'  the  letter,  for  I  nev¬ 
er  saw  any  more  of  it.  At  this  moment  a  Bran  lenburg 
etalT-officer  came  riding  past,  and  the  old  woman  dashed  out 
on  him  at  once,  and  pulled  him  up. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  so  astoundingly  clever.  We 
had  very  nearly  got  intoaheavpr  scrape ;  for  the  young  man,  So¬ 
phie’s  son,  was  actually  standingby  us,  with  my  letter  on  him, 
Md  in  all  human  probability  enough  treasonable  matter  on 
him  to  hang  us  all  together.  The  old  lady  itaved  us  all  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  roundly  abusing  the  staflr-offi- 
Mr,  who  behaved  like  a  thorough  gentleman.  Her  cow,  she 
•md,  had  been  taken  by  the  German  Landwehr,  who  chose 
to  call  themselves  soldiers.  The  staflT-officer  said  that  he 
was  very  sorry,  but  that  the  requisition  had  been  made 


formally  through  the  tnaire.  It  was  the  maire  who  had 
taken  her  cow,  not  he.  She  replied  that  the  maire  was  a 
gentleman,  and  not  a  Prussian,  and  would  never  have  taken 
an  old  woman’s  cow.  The  stalT-officer  asked  if  she  could 
point  out  the  man  who  had  taken  her  cow  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  maire.  The  old  woman  said  that  she  could  not,  at 
her  time  of  life,  single  out  one  thief  from  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  As  our  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  burst  out 
laughing  here,  and  the  good-natured  staff-otficer  joined, 
recognizing  me.  He  took  out  a  thaler,  and  asked  me  to  give 
it  to  the  poor  woman ;  “  for,”  he  said,  “  she  would  never 
take  it  from  me,  poor  old  soul.” 

Indeed  he  was  right ;  for  when  he  was  away  over  the  hill¬ 
side,  I  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  stamped  it  into  the  earth,  and 
spat  on  it.  Afterwards  the  Lorraine  peasantry  got  to  know 
the  Germans  better,  and  to  love  them  more. 

That  was  the  saddest  evening  I  had  in  the  whole  war.  I 
took  away  old  Sophie,  and  together,  under  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  summer  night,  we  saw  the  horrible  ruins  of  a 
beautTul  place,  Malmaison,  which  I  had  known  before  under 
very  diflerent  circumstances. 

Until  I  went  to  these  wars  I  had  never  seen  death,  save 
in  the  faces  of  those  dear  to  me.  Now  I  have  seen  so  many 
dead  faces,  that  they  are  confused  in  my  memory,  and  I  can¬ 
not  say  this  one  lay  here,  or  that  one  lay  there.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  boy  crying  over  a  house  which  h.ad  been  burned 
down ;  but  I  had  not  known  the  house.  Now,  in  a  certain 
way,  I  knew  Malmaison  well,  fur  Marie  and  her  cousins  had 
described  it  to  me  a  hundred  times.  I  had,  in  fact,  seen  it 
once ;  and  as  a  lad  I  used  to  think  of  it  as  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise.  We  four  tools  went  in  the  omnibus  to  Hampton 
Court  once,  when  we  were  all  children,  and  it  was  my  treat. 
They  thought  highly  of  Hampton  Court,  but  they  said  one 
and  all,  “  Mais  Malmaison  1  ”  To  tell  the  truth,  I  believed 
in  Malmaison  just  as  much  as  I  did  in  my  boyhood,  when  I 
got  the  last  view  of  it,  under  the  guidance  of  old  Sophie. 
Then  I  saw  that  I  and  my  dear  French  friends,  who  had 
left  France  so  long  ago,  had  rather  miscalculated  height  and 
space.  Malmaison  must  have  been  very  beautiful ;  but  had 
only  been  a  grand  farm  chateau  after  all. 

I  have  an  extreme  objection  to  the  melting  mood  ;  I  agree 
with  ^lark  Tapley,  that  it  never  did  any  good  to  man  or 
woman.  But  somehow,  when  I  had  shown  my  pass  to  the 
German  sentry,  and  old  Sophie  had  taken  me  round  into 
the  flower-garden,  which  I  knew  so  well  by  report  and  rec¬ 
ollection,  as  well  as  by  sight  —  when  I  saw  the  Malmaison 
of  my  boy’s  fancy  a  ghastly  heap  of  hideous  ruins,  I,  like  a 
great  fool,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  dried-t^  fountain, 
and  began  crying  like  a  girl.  At  that  moment  Bazaine  (to 
annoy  me)  burst  into  a  wild  hideous  roar  of  artillery  and 
musketry  fire  two  miles  off.  I  would  not  have  cared  much  for 
that ;  but  I  was  afraid  that  I  heard  the  heavier  guns  firing  ftom 
the  forts.  In  case  of  a  mere  sortie,  I  did  not  care ;  but 
when  the  “  town  guns  ”  began  to  go  sharp  and  swift  in  that 
month,  correspondents  had  to  be  in  front  pretty  quickly. 
And  I  was  to  the  north,  with  no  road,  whereas  all  the  other 
fellows  were  to  the  east. 

But  Bazaine  got  quiet,  and  the  old  woman  and  I  buried 
our  man.  The  Prussian  lieutenant  (a  Pomeranian)  said 
that  she  was  a  witch,  and  objected;  but  the  old  French  wo¬ 
man  and  I  got  it  through,  ahe  frightened  him  a  little  by 
saying  that  she  could  find  amber  in  the  forest,  if  she  chose. 
She  says  that  our  lad  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  I 
extremely  doubt  it.  Malmaison  is  so  utterly  shattered,  that 
you  cannot  judge  by  an  inch  or  two.  She  knew  where  he 
lay  —  it  was  in  the  corner  of  the  orchard  W  the  pond.  I 
knew  the  place  more  by  observation.  The  Pomeranian 
lieutenant  gave  us  hands,  and  we  got  a  good  grave  dug 
in  the  orchard.  I  had  seen  by  that  time  a  good  deal  of 
trench-work,  and  so  I  happened  to  do  the  last  honors  of 
death  for  Alphonse,  whom  I  remember  as  a  mere  child  with 
a  drum.  I  recollect  boxing  his  ears  for  playing  his  drum  on 
the  day  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it  now.  I  did  what  none  of  his  family  could  do  for 
him  —  I  buried  him  with  military  honors.  Perhaps  the 
stay-at-home  people  would  care  to  know  what  milit.ory  hon¬ 
ors  are  like.  You  take  your  man  by  his  two  heels  as  if  he 
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was  a  wheelbarrow,  and  you  drajj  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
trench.  Then  you  get  down  yourself,  and  pull  him  in,  lay¬ 
ing  him  as  decently  as  you  can.  Then  you  get  out,  and  he 
stays  there.  Then  you  pitch  tlie  earth  down  on  his  face  as 
if  he  was  a  dog. 

That  night  above  Metz  I  spent  with  old  Sophie,  and  I 
got  all  the  truth  from  her.  1  do  not  assert  that  I  did 
my  duty  by  my  employers  —  in  fact,  I  know  that  I  did  not. 
My  employers  were  very  strongly  German,  and  I  in  reason 
was  strongly  German  also ;  but  I  hail  lived  so  very  much 
in  France,  that  I  was  sympatheiically  and  sentimentally 
most  decidedly  French.  I  can  stand  unutterable  horrors 
as  well  as  another;  I  have  proved  it.  I  have  looked  into 
more  ilead  men’s  faces  then  1  could  count ;  I  have  been  in 
more  hospitals  than  I  can  well  remember.  At  Sedan  I 
waited  at  the  corner  of  the  street  while  twelve  thousand 
French  prisoners  passed,  yet  I  was  always  in  terror  that  I 
should  see  the  face  of  Alphonse  Courrier.  In  all  the 
hideous  butchery  I  never  saw  it  at  all.  The  English 
doctor  who  got  me  to  go  with  him  and  examine  the  dead 
at  La  Chapellc  thouglit  my  nerve  was  at  fault  at  first. 
He  said  kindly,  “  You  will  get  used  to  this.”  I  said,  “  If 
I  could  see  one  face,  I  would  care  for  nothing.”  I  did  not 
know  that  the  man  we  buried  at  M  diuaison  was  the  man 
whose  face  I  dreailed  to  meet  at  Givonne.  I  wish  I  had 
known ;  I  thought  that  it  was  a  son  or  relation  of  Sophie’s.  In 
truth,  the  man  we  buried  in  the  orchard  was  our  own 
Aljihonse.  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of  now. 

lliey  look  so  pretty,  those  French  dead  1  Long  lines  of 
scarlet  ami  blue  —  you  cannot  tell  how  beautiful  they  look 
until  you  have  seen  them.  I  have  tried  hard,  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  should  see  death  in  this  degree.  And  to 
think  of  my  burying  Alphonse,  and  the  old  witch  Sophie 
keejiing  her  secret  I  The  hea[)ed  blue  Germans  beyond 
Bazeilles  were  very  terrible,  the  trenches  there  are  terrible ; 
but  at  the  last,  in  the  mere  Ijeauty  of  death,  France  is  su¬ 
preme.  No  human  mind  ever  conceived  any  thing  more 
terribly  beautiful  than  the  French  dead  on  these  fields. 

I  would  not  have  cared  much,  had  it  not  been  for 
Alphonse.  I  always  liked  the  boy,  and  I  knew  that  he 
loved  Marie,  as  boys  will  love.  I  had  loved  her  myself, 
in  fact;  and  when  the  dead  lal  had  been  dragged  to  his 
grave  in  the  orchard  by  the  heels,  and  when  old  Sophie 
told  me  th.at  the  unrecognizable  corpse  was  that  of  Al¬ 
phonse*,  I  took  her  axay  with  me;  and  in  a  half-ruined 
room  of  the  old  chateau  she  and  I  talked  through  the  whole 
story  together.  The  room  was  the  hcad-ijuarlers  of  Gen. 
Von  .Stein,  who  s.U  by  tlie  window ;  while  1,  with  ol  I  Sophie 
under  my  proU*ction.  cowered  over  the  fire,  surrounded  by 
Fn-neh  |M-asants  who  had  crept  in  for  warmth.*  The 
room  projKTly  bi-longed  to  the  I’om  -ranians,  but  they  gave 
us  tlie  liest  phures.  Young  Fr.inz  Hertz  (of  I'oiuerania), 
who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  who  ha>l  lN‘en  ediiciteil  at 
King’s  College  with  me,  a-skiMl  me  why  1  ha<l  got  the  old 
Freiieh  woman  in  tow.  I  told  him  very  ipiiekly  who  she 
wan ;  and  he  wen*  away  at  ouiv,  ainf  came  l>ack  with 
sausage  :tii<i  wim*  for  her.  At  this  iiHunent  llazaiiie  liegaii, 
or,  !4t  Im*  iiion*  eorreet.  wane  of  his  uut-|si>ts  iM-gaii,  a  siilut- 
teriiig  fin*  ol  musketry,  and  a  lew  large  guns  wen*  fireil. 
It  iiii'ht  Im>  a  sortie,  or  it  might  not;  Uit  the  G«*tnii.iii  ulii- 
rers  hurried  ihiI,  ami  left  old  •phie  aii<i  me  alone  to  talk 
dinMigh  the  story. 

Tlie  ('ourri<‘rs  have  always  U<<‘n  rii-h,  an  I  the  Cantons 
are  rietwr  ik  III  ihei.  TVe  Cana^ms  an-  ol  aa  ol>l  Unnly 
'—a  (aiuili  wlaik  however,  k«ul  a  htvsI  <lesl  ol*  lha-ir  iwii,.- 
Miy  in  <  li%m,>.«g'ie  thnai  h  t^  K  «<4w'i<ai  I'te-  I  airre  is 
■MwW  their  nemrv  wImW  the  t  antiais  ke|4  it.  Hut  an  al.i- 
aare  wsa  MMdn  Wlwima  iW  twu  la«Mii*«  in  la}*.  wh>-a  th< 
•rwlW  and  iiMKIy  kln-e  dr  t  anton  msrrv-d  k'hil|)lia 
r«iumir  kl  llir  aamr  Uaw  Loa>'  I  •nsrrv.  r  marrvr  I 
roMnw  II  ihan  (  sMun  saal  ihal  ihri  wrr*  aw-rs' 

nsw^rs^  •  ^  r«.  tsWl  M  was  laa  ihr  la«  *  1 1  •! 

CiawikiT  |ta«w  wh«>  ihar*  >4  ihi  Rroda'm  -4  C  'l  I 
4aidMW  lo  m.iwifv  t  ««a  a  kia  I  4  isniaai  .4  .4.1  la  I  annai 
!•  the  I  haanmtWi  wtar  uraifc  Ths  •  h*l-lr«  a  k  rl  ge*  •  a 
n||  tang* 'hi*  SW  ^  **  W*  anr  *#•  le  ih.  k  asl  aaa  site  I  a 

I  ..  a-a..  ..  4  -  aa  •- 
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their  making  mutual  marriages.  But  there  was  soniethioo 
more  tender  between  the  families  than  mere  meivan- 
tile  matters.  The  old  men  had  a  very  strong  feeling  towards 
one  another.  The  Courriers  and  the  Canzons  had  helped 
one  another  through  very  hard  times  with  all  loyalty  and 
good-will.  ITiat  traditional  loyalty  descended  to  other 
generations.  Elize  Courrier-Canzon  died  ten  years  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  Marie  Canzon,  and  old  Canzon 
dying  a  few  years  afterwards,  left  Marie  Canzon  his 
heiress. 

The  families  were  Huguenot,  and  it  so  happened  that 
both  old  Courrier  (still  alive  at  eighty)  and  De  Ctinzun 
desired  that  their  grandchildren  should  have  a  certain 
amount  of  English  education. 

It  therefore  came  about  that  Marie  De  Canzon  was  in 
England  with  her  two  cousins.  Marie  used  to  go  to 
school  at  Mrs.  Protheroe’s,  in  Earl’s  Gartlens,  Brouipton; 
and  the  two  cousins,  Louis  and  Alphonse,  were  boarded 
with  my  father,  a  clergyman  at  Holloway,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  King’s  College.  My  father  was  glad  to  have 
two  French  boys  in  his  house;  and  he  used  to  make  us 
sjie.ak  Fronch  at  dinner.  My  father  was  also  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  school,  and  was  rather  proud  of  having  Huguenots 
in  the  house.  If  my  father  ever  could  have  bored  me,  it 
would  have  been  on  the  subject  of  the  revocation  01  tbs 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

I  wanted  to  be  a  soldier ;  but  my  father  could  not  afford 
it,  and  wanted  me  to  be  a  clergyman.  To  this  I  objected; 
and  the  end  of  it  all  is  that  I  am  a  journalist.  When  war 
ceases,  I  shall  have  to  find  a  new  em|)loynient.  However, 
it  has  not  ceased  as  yet.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
1  will  undertake  to  go  under  fire  for  any  paper  —  political 
principles  no  object  —  for  fifty  pounds  a  month,  and  twent; 
francs  a  d.ay  for  exjienses,  excluding  telegrams,  which  ai" 
always  incorrect.  I  suppose  that  I  shall  end  by  going  to  1 
farm  in  Ontario,  just  to  win  bread  between  the  wars,  for  I 
never  can  settle  down  permanently  any  more.  I  have  th> 
war-fever  on  me  ever  since  the  Crimean  campaign,  when  I, 
as  a  mere  boy,  won  commendation  by  niy  letters.  I  have 
been  through  every  campaign  since  that ;  and  I  wake  ia 
the  night,  here  in  ([uiet  England,  and  fancy  that  I  hear 
the  sound  of  guns.  I  have  been  wounded  twice :  once  on 
the  day  of  Balaklava,  and  once  on  the  day  of  Agra.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  peace  in  my  grave,  for  tliere  seems  no 
peace  here. 

Tliere  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  things  were  not  so 
with  me.  ’File  morning  of  my  life  at  college  was  very 
pccai-eful.  I^ouis  and  Alphonse  Courrier  used  to  go  to  ihe 
college  together,  though  I  was  much  older  than  cither  of 
them,  and  in  the  senior  departtiient.  I»iiis,  again,  wiis  uiiK-h 
older  than  Alplionsi*,  who  wa.s  about  the  same  age  as  his 
cousin  Mtirie.  1  took  to  thcsi'  gentle  French  lads,  as  sonic 
English  bovs  will  take  to  Frt‘nch  boys  iti  prelen-iice  to  any 
Uiys  of  their  own  nation,  ’lliev  wert*  so  gentle  and  plrsi- 
ant,  that  it  was  hii|M>*sible  to  help  loving  at  le.ist  one  i/ 
them;  and  la-sides,  they  were  the  only  two  pupils  lay 
lather  had  at  the  lime,  *0  we  were  always  |i>g«Mher.  They 
knew  no  ill,  and  were  euntenteil  with  the  simplest  ph  asum 
—  an  exi-ursioa  to  Hani|wtea<l  Heatli,  or,  still  U-tter,  i 
rainhlr  among  tlie  sho;i*,  were  pleasures  eii<Mi;h  fir  w,  I 
liair  lai-n  lery  fine  sim-v  then,  ami  lute  diiie<l  with  |inBiv« 
ami  n^aks;  bwl  I  m’ler  was  so  lia|i|>y  as  I  w.ta  In  thr  wn 
uhi  (Isys  lietoni  this  journalist  liusim-m  Is-gaa. 

t  liM'  t  'hrisimaa  my  mother  aameime-l  to  us  ihil  *r  wm 
ki  have  a  visilsw.  hui  she  relwasHi  ki  tell  us  the  amiM . 

(  hnsiiwa-^'Vii  a  Iv  drove  nw  the  thaw,  ami  lh<  n  stt  pyeU 
Ini  a  i‘  klane  I  ausou.  at  ike  sight  «l  nhonw  le  v  oMtsai 
gave  a  aifl  erv  al  pn, 

wtsv  was  a*  vaj'oasle  hhat  W  youu;  Watovan,  >4  sfew 
Atla-en  vs-ars  et4  .  VITV  uM  fc*  Ise*  *.•••  I  h-s»e  m  »r»  ••  ■ 
any  aun  m  IvaaMlIvsl  in  lik  Wh-  is  h  is 
vgMiv  .4  all  slw  has  gewe  'knai/h  ks,  assi  s  di  -  vi* 
n innate  Iv  'mins  wWi  errs  lk»i  o,i„  11- '  •  ^ 

ihs'v  a  msaih  s  «h>  twannSUi  I  lemh  wssman  at*  •  ^ 

kf  !•'.  variim  1  anks  iW  ■niha  SrsI  a4k  Hasaiis-  s  - 
mnantoes  ilm  nis  ate  k>n4vl  lie  wmmmt.  .a  M- •  • 
ikf  .asm  s.  I  ,«s  .  ■  Mm  mn  m  msm  Ws  a.  sk.  - 
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Ijgt;  ask  the  Germans  if  they  remember  the  lady  who 
carried  the  white  flag  in  that  most  lamentable  sortie  of 
women. 

I  remember  that  there  was  deep  irost  and  ice  when  she 
came;  and  that  tlie  waters  were  bearing,  and  all  the  world 
was  on  the  ice.  It  was  early  in  the  day  when  she  came, 
and  we  were  going  to  skate  on  our  pet  piece  of  water,  St. 
James’s  Park.  She  asked  to  go  with  us,  and  my  mother 
gave  leave ;  and  so  we  took  her  tripping  among  us. 
iler  whole  soul  seemed  filled  witn  delight,  but  delight  of 
very  quiet  kind.  She  thought  that  we  boys  were 
doin''  her  the  very  highest  honor  in  the  world.  She 
was  fiumbly  gratefid  to  us ;  and  she  once  said  to  me,  — 

‘  You  are  too  kind  altogether,  monsieur,  to  burden  youi^ 
self  with  me;  but  I  will  be  very  good,  and  do  exactly  as  I 
am  told.  I  have  never  seen  ice,  save  once  on  the  Moselle  at 
Thionville.  Monsieur  knows  Thionville  ?  No !  Well,  I  can 
assure  monsieur  that  Thionville  is  a  very  nice  place,  though 
not  so  nice  as  Met' ;  but  of  all  places  in  the  world,  I  think 
Simsburg  the  finest,  in  reganl  to  shops.  Stay,  I  am  incor¬ 
rect,  as  usual.  I  said  that  I  had  only  seen  ice  once ;  yet  I 
have  seen  it  twice.  I  saw  some  at  Namur  on  the  Meuse. 
Does  monsieur  know  Namur?” 

1  did  not. 

“  .-Ui-h-h  I  but  at  Namur,  in  the  shop  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way  from  the  Hotel  de  I’Europe,  there  is  the  finest 
gingerbread  in  all  the  world.  I  staj’ed  with  my  Aunt  Cour- 
rier  at  Lafontaine  for  a  week,  and  I  used  to  walk  into 
Samiir  every  day  to  buy  that  gingerbread.  It  was  a 
Mckilile  of  Monsieur  Leroy’s.  1  like  Sedan  also;  but 
Bazeilles  is  very  pleasant  —  you  are  more  in  the  country. 
There  are  very  pleasant  places  round  Sedan,  where  all  the 
world  goes  and  has  milk  and  strawberries  —  for  example. 
Fond  de  Givonne,  and  beyond  again,  up  the  little  valley 
to  Givonne.  Monsieur  must  travel  and  see  these  places.” 

Monsieur  travelled  and  saw  them  years  after.  Sedan 
was  a  horrible  pest-house ;  Bazeilles  a  ruin  and  a  horror 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before  ;  Fond  de  Givonne 
ruined  with  shells ;  and  the  heierht  between  Givonne  and 
Fundde  Givonne  covered  with  French  corpses  in  heaps. 

So  we  took  her  on  to  the  ice,  while  we  skated  round  her. 
lean  see  her  now,  sitting  on  a  chair,  which  I  hired  tor  her, 
her  eyes  bright  with  pleasure,  tliinking  herself  as  fine  as  a 
ueen,  but  perfectly  humble  and  grateful.  After  a  time 
be  aske<l  us  to  skate  away,  for  she  was  perlectly  safe ; 
and  we  did  so.  When  we  came  back  after  half  an  hour, 
we  founil  her  in  animated  conversation  with  tlie  man  who 
Wl  out  the  chairs  an<l  skates.  We  told  her  that  it  was 
I  time  to  go  home,  and  she  came  at  once  ;  but  when  1  otfered 
uie  man  the  money  lor  the  chair,  he  emphatically  refused 
lo  take  it,  to  my  great  astonishment  lie  looked  like  a 
ramuiun  “  ice  blackguani ;  ”  but  he  would  have  none  of  my 
—  “  he  would  not  take  money  for  miss." 

When  we  went  tripping  home  she  took  my  arm  — she 
WM  aearly  as  tall  as  tuyM'il',  though  I  am  not  small  — ami 
lAnl  OH-  if  I  Would  ilo  her  a  favor.  1  tell  the  honest  truth 
sWa  I  say  tlTit  1  was  so  mmlly  in  love  with  her,  that  1 
»wld  have  dune  any  thing. 


**  I  •  aamil  tell  how  h  wm; 

Hat  this  I  kaow,  h  raas.-  lu  |iai^" 


■  rVisttea  Rawx-tii  4»ga.  I  fwvaotsi  i|  her  that  I  womhl 
*s»*ry  lliiag  she  tohl  a*r  tiwrver. 

*hai'  that  ia  amrwasvaialde,”  sW  ■ri  l ;  Iasi  llw 
*  hsam .  I  aA  v>ai  iw  4o  aaa  W  as^  Mai  yum 

tu  4o  all  ihtoga.  I  4a  Ml  a»4rta*MS>t  " 

'(hivalry."  I  saM. 

**%.  ■Mill  aW  sahi.  iMlh  M  ~  WAL  noo  4Mk. 

w<>a%ht.  taui  aMsrt  Ia4a  mm  So  saw  iha  oM  ^  iImi  mm 
4a  kisv4  to  as  w^air  lla  Ss  M  mmt  I  haa« 

*2  ,^  •  ••A  *a  fiva  hte  aMa  Vm  hn>.  fM 

niiMC  omI  I  SAyi»4  iha  Im4  Aa  a4hMas  oaMlt 


hs  ao 


M  M»,  I  ^  MO  hoi'O  ka* 


to  thank  you.  For  you  to  take  me  to  the  ice  yesterday, 
and  again  to  take  me  to  these  poor  people  I  I  will  try  to 
give  no  trouble  to  you ;  but  you  spoil  me  with  your  kind¬ 
ness.  Will  you  do  more  for  me  ?  ” 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  said,  but  1  did  not 
make  a  fool  of  myself. 

“  Then,”  she  said,  “  I  want  to  slide  on  the  ice,  as  I  saw 
those  people  doing,  and  I  want  you  to  show  me  a  shop 
where  they  sell  chocolate.” 

I  went  with  her  then  to  Fortnum  &  Mason’s;  after 
which  we  crossed  the  ice  together,  and  went  down  tlie 
Ilorscferry  Road  into  a  slum,  where  she  found  the  woman 
she  wanted  in  bed  with  a  baby,  and  four  children  cowering 
about  the  floor  before  an  empty  fireplace.  She  looked 
round  the  room  with  a  rather  experienced  eye,  as  it  struck 
me,  and  without  saying  more  than  “  Good-morning  ”  to  the 
woman,  took  out  a  sovereign,  and  requested  me  to  step  out 
and  order  in  half  a  ton  of  coals  and  some  small  wood  to  be 
sent  round  instantly.  I  went  at  once  in  admiration,  and 
she  followed,  only,  however,  to  turn  into  a  butcher’s,  which 
she  had  observed  in  passing.  “I  am  quite  safe,”  she  said; 
and  when  I  came  back  after  ordering  the  coals,  I  found  her 
in  the  woman’s  room  chattering,  and  preparing  beet-tea  in 
the  only  sauce-pan  which  had  not  been  pawned. 

“  Have  you  no  sisters  of  charity  here  in  England  ?  ”  she 
said. 

I  said  no,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
sisters. 

“  Tant  pin,”  she  said.  “  We  French  Protestants  have, 
though.  We  are  before  you  English  Protestants  in  that. 
Y'ou  English  should  have  sisters  of  charity.  My  old  nurse 
was  one  only  Last  year,  and  I  worked  with  her ;  so  I  know, 
though  I  am  only  fifteen.  Could  you  nurse  a  man  with  a 
broken  leg  ?  ” 

I  said  no. 

“  Ah,  but  I  could,”  she  said  triumphantly.  “  I  helped  to 
nurse  old  l*ierrc,  our  gardener.  I  am  rich,  I ;  but  I  would 
sooner  relieve  human  sufl'ering  than  marry  a  minister  of 
of  state.  Now  let  us  go  slide.  I  say,  you  kind  English¬ 
man,  you  will  take  me  there  to  that  poor  woman  again  to¬ 
morrow  ?  ” 

I  promised,  and  we  went  and  slid.  I  can  see  her  now, 
with  the  thoughtful  look  on  her  face  as  she  was  preparing, 
the  look  of  culm  pleasure  as  she  was  progressing,  and  the 
bright  flush  of  triumph  when  she  ended.  We  were  on  a 
very  ([iiiet  piece  of  the  ice  behind  the  island,  where  other 
ladies  were  sliding,  but  Marie  was  as  quiet  as  any  of  them. 
A  great  hulking  Irishman,  a  sergeant  in  the  Coldstream 
Guanls,  O’Halluran  (he  was  shot  through  the  heart  just  in 
front  of  Jones  of  the  Diiitif  Aem,  trying  to  get  over  tlw 
vineyard  wall  at  Inkerman),  came  over  from  the  luMTUcks, 
and  said  tliat  he  would  cut  the  slide  clean  flir  the  lailies. 
Ilf  came  down  by  the  run,  and  Marie  laiighevl  so  pn‘tlilv, 
that  O’llalluran  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  her  latlyship 
was  an  Irish  woman. 

I  don’t  kmiw  what  I  sniil  that  evening  aa  we  walke<l 
house.  Sail  nonsense,  1  doubt;  I  only  know  that  she  waa 
erving  nben  we  raMe  to  the  diHw,  ami  that  when  I  kml 
gone  wp  lu  my  ivhim  sha  enm*  and  ktaaed  me.  and  lohl  me 
that  it  never  ronkl  he.  With  her  gkeiumi  franknres  sha 
laiki  me  that  it  might  he  with  lamn^  ksat  niih  nw  ether  in 
his  wiwM.  I  ar<.epte4  my  fisSe.  ami  am  a  yunmalnt  nala 
this  liny.  Il  si-enis  hasd  :  I  wnwM  have  mehml  fc*  har 
•eM.  atid  y<M  4mII  mm  that  I  4M  wnrk  hr  hae  Mhe  hanwa 
•  hv  vhe  made  har  darhmn  mm*  aft.  ami  Mi  me  a  MAa 
hhe  the  W Mihrlaf  Jew,  Md  snay  mm4  Mha  a  •Hrag 

peatvi. 
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But  we  have  not  reached  the  first  performance  yet. 
After  the  distribution  comes  the  Icamins  bv  heart,  and  this 


occupies  more  or  less  time  acconling  to  the  greater  or  less 
intelliscence  of  the  actresses.  It  will  be  observed  that  we 


lay  some  stress  on  the  actresses,  and  but  little  on  the 
actors,  tlie  un^allnnt  fact  beinj  that  whatever  hindrances 
are  thrown  into  the  way  of  the  smooth  production  of  a  new 
piece  come  generally  from  the  fairer  half  of  creation.  It 
IS  surprising  what  a  time  some  actresses  take  in  learning 
their  parts,  and  what  a  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  way  they 
have  of  reciting  them  once  they  are  learned.  The  manager 
expostulates,  the  stage  manager  storms,  the  prompter 
groans  aloud  in  his  distress  —  impossible  to  bring  the 
ladies  to  commit  the  text  to  memory  without  cmlx-llish- 
ments  or  substitutions  of  their  own,  “  You  have  wantonly 
deceive<l  me  once,  but  I  vow  you  shall  never  do  so  again,” 
were  the  indignant  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  sub- 
heroine  in  a  metropolitan  drama;  and  the  lady  intrusted 
with  the  part  lieing  of  short  memory  broke  out  at  the  first 
rehearsal,  “  You  have  gammoned  me  once,  but,  by 
George  I  if  you  do  it  again  you’ll  be  a  cleverer  fbllow  than 
I  take  you  for.”  A  young  author  fumes  under  these  prof¬ 
anations  as  if  his  hair  were  being  pulled :  an  oliler  man 
usually  checks  them  at  about  the  thinl  rehearsal  by  the 
scourging  threat  that  he  will  withdraw  her  part  from  the 
culprit  unless  she  show  herself  more  appreciative  of  his 
writings,  lliis  leads  to  indignation,  tears,  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  mutterings,  but  eventually  to  re})entance  and  a  return 
to  grammar.  About  six  weeks  afier  the  distribution  the 
author  may  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  hope  on  being  told 
that  things  are  getting  on  pretty  well.  “  Not  as  well  as 
might  be  expected,”  adds  the  stage  manager,  who  is  by 
profession  of  despondent  mood,  “but  still  fairly.”  Tliis 
means  that  after  tlie  battles  with  the  scene-painters  have 
been  fought  and  won  —  (there  are  always  battles  with  the 
scene-painters,  who  are  for  placing  grand  effects  where 
none  are  neeiled)  —  after  the  co»tumier  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  your  ideas  of  the  becoming  and  not  his,  — 
you  may  expect  the  last  undress  rehearsal ;  as  soon  as  the 
principal  actress  shall  have  deigned  to  recover  from  her 
cough,  her  cold,  or  whatever  other  infirmity  she  may  be 
piecing  to  stop  the  way. 

At  length  it  comes,  that  last  undress  rehearsal.  Two 
o’clock,  P.M. ;  mud  in  tlie  street  outside ;  cnistiness  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  who  has  seen  that  a  rival  house  an¬ 
nounces  for  performance  next  week  a  piece  whose  denoue¬ 
ment,  he  hears,  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  play  about  to  be 
rehearsed.  A  manager  may  never  be  more  than  cnisty, 
for  his  are  the  duties  of  an  autoerat,  and  need  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  with  command  of  temper  and  outward  courti*sy ; 
but  when  the  manager  is  crusty  the  stage  manager  is 
furious,  and  fines  are  scattered  about  with  a  prodigality 
which  makes  scene-shifters,  call-boys,  and  others  to  whom 
fines  are  of  consequence,  tremble  in  their  shoes.  Tlie 
author  meanwhile,  who  has  been  cut  dead  by  two  actresses 
whose  parts  he  has  refused  to  lengthen  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  of  three  changes  of  costume  during  the  evening, 
takes  his  seat  on  a  chair  at  a  corner  of  the  stage  near 
the  footlights,  anti  fans  himself  with  his  handkerchief ;  the 
stage  manager  scrambles  down  into  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra’s  seat,  and  casts  a  searching  eye  about  the  house 
to  see  if  nobotly  from  without  —  reporter,  or  person  of  th.at 
kind  —  has  introduced  himself  by  stealth.  But  nobody  is 
in  the  stalls  save  three  old  women  with  baskets,  mothers 
of  actresses,  and  no  one  in  the  boxes  exeept  a  carpenter 
in  shirtsk'eves,  who  is  mending  something  and  pauses  to 
look ;  so  the  stage  manager  shouts,  “  Begin  !  ”  and  the  inter¬ 
esting  heroine  enters.  Now,  if  the  stage  manager  be  a 
man  of  soft  mould  he  is  indulgent  towards  the  chief  actress, 
but  if  he  be  a  functionary  well  up  to  his  work,  he  shows 
no  respect  of  persons,  and  overhauls  the  stars  as  he  does  the 
lesser  satellites.  “  I  have  sacrified  every  thing  to  Ilenrj-,” 
sighs  the  star ;  “  my  maiden  innocence,  my  hopes  of  happi¬ 
ness,  my  ” —  “  Stop  1  ”  roars  the  stage  manager.  “  When 
you  say,  ‘  I  have  sacrificed  every  thing  to  Henrj-,’  you  must 
make  a  resigned  gesture,  as  if  you  felt  the  sacrifice  to  be 
worth  something ;  and  when  you  say  *  my  maiden  inno¬ 


cence,’  try  and  avoid  smiling  as  you  did  just  now.”  «[ 
didn’t  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,’’  protests  the  star,  hntiv 
“  Then  it  was  the  gas  made  it  seem  so,”  retorts  the  sta  -e 
manager.  “  Now  go  on.”  The  star  does  go  on,  and  ha.s'a 
three-hours’  drilling  of  it.  Simultaneously  with  her  the 
satellites  get  their  wiare  much  in  this  fashion  :  “  Jlisj  A 
don’t  throw  your  eyes  about  in  that  manner ;  vou’re 
always  looking  at  the  orchestra  stalls.”  “I  don’t  looi 
at  the  stalls.”  “  A  good  actress,”  resumes  the  sta-’e 
manager  sententiously,  “is  so  enwrapped  in  her  paA 
that  the  world  ends  for  her  at  those  footlights.”  ( Jli.j 
A.  pouts.)  “Miss  B.,”  goes  on  the  stage  muna<jrer,  “pro. 
nounce  five  times  over  the  word  ‘harrowing,’  tthich  you 
just  pronounced  ‘’arrowing.  ”  “  Il-h-h-arrowincr,  thenl” 
cries  Miss  B.  fiercely;  “but  you’re  always  at  me  alxiiit  some¬ 
thing  I  ”  “  Miss  0.,”  proceeds  the  stage  manager  impe> 

turbably,  “  three  times  already  I’ve  told  you  to  assume  an 
outraged  expression  when  vou  are  asked  to  betrav  your 
family  for  gold,  an<l  you  rlon^t  look  outraged  in  the  least." 
“  I  shall  look  outraged  at  the  performance,”  answers  Mi-s 
C.  “  That’s  what  all  of  vou  always  say,”  vociferates  the  staie 
manager,  “  and  when  tlie  performance  com(*s  it’s  as  hail  aa 
ever.”  By  this  time  the  Jinnle  has  been  reached,  and 
everybody  looks  as  if  ho  or  she  had  had  enough  of  it, 
especially  the  manager,  who  finds  somehow  that  thedialngne 
does  not  sound  so  witty  as  when  lie  heard  it  first.  “Mv 
impression  is,”  grumbles  he  to  the  author,  “  that,  with  ail 
those  ailditions  of  yours,  the  piece  will  not  be  over  till  three 
in  the  morning.”  “  And  it  will  certainly  be  one  o!  the 
dullest  pieces  ever  heard,”  breaks  in  one  of  the  retmked 
and  angered  actresses,  brushing  in  high  dudgeon  hy  the 
pair;  “it’s  a  dull  piece,  and  it’ll  be  hissed;  you  mark  my 
word  1  ”  .\.n  author  does  not  always  dine  pleasantly  after  a 
rehearsal. 
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BY  HENRY  KING.SLEY. 


ACTBOB  Or"GEOrrsT  BAMLTM,”*'  KAVEKSBOE,"  “  8ILCOTE  Or  8ILCOTU,’’aa 


That  part  of  Lorraine  which  lies  nearest  to  Prussia  and 
to  Luxemburg  is  very  little  known  to  ordinary  travellers.  In 
gooil  years,  when  the  Moselle  is  full,  idle  tourists  go  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Alf,  get  out  of  the  steamer  there  and  then, 
and  go  on  by  the  quiet  little  baths  of  Bertrich,  acro.ss  the 
Eifel  by  Bittburg,  and  so  on  to  Treves.  Few,  however,  go 
higher  than  Treves.  'The  river,  although  very  beautiful,  is 
more  monotonous  than  the  lUiine,  and  travellers  are  easily 
tired  bt'fore  they  get  past  Treves.  Beyond  this  glorious  tld 
city  with  its  Roman  ruins,  however,  the  Moselle  has  some 
grand  reaches ;  and  having  passed  Treves,  yon  get  to  Re- 
meck,  a  most  beautiful  place,  and  beyond  Reuicck  you  come 
to  Sierck.  At  Sierck  the  Stoniberg  rises  twelve  hundred 
feet  out  of  the  river,  part  of  the  mountain  being  in  Luxem¬ 
burg  or  Dutch  territory,  and  part  of  it  in  France.  From 
this  really  noble  hill  you  look  into  gloriotis  I.a)rr.une,  and 
see  the  river  winding  away  like  a  silver  riblwn  towards  llii- 
onville,  which  is  in  sight,  and  so  on  to  Metz. 

I  have  only  to  shut  mv  eyes  now,  in  this  quiet  London 
street,  to  see  the  wide  plains  stretching  far  away  Ixdore  me, 
bouniled  by  forest,  brilliant  near  the  river  side  with  viney-ards, 
and  overarched  everywhere  by  a  cloudless  sun.  1  can  sie 
the  spires  of  the  village  churches,  some  far  out  upf)n  the  plain 
among  the  cornfields,  some  nestling  among  the  boscage  of 
the  forest,  some  just  peeping  from  among  the  trees  in  a  hol¬ 
low  by  a  trout  stream  —  nay,  I  can  go  farther  than  that  in 
my  imagination,  for  I  can  hear  three  old  familiar  yoiceJ 
Citlling  to  me,  and  saying,  “  Confess,  now,  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  whole  world  like  our  Lorraine.”  I  find  myself 
answering,  “No,  and  your  Lorraine  shall  be  as  fair  as  ever 
again,  my  loved  ones.”  And  so  I  open  my  eyes  again,  and 
look  on  the  dull  London  street,  and  the  old  voices  are  dumb 
for  a  time. 
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I  go  back  to  Lorraine  with  more  recent  recollections. 
Once  more  I  am  in  the  old  land. 

"  Is  the  green  land  stained  brown  with  flame  1  ” 

Xhev  will  not  let  me  go  over  that  ridge,  and  look  at  Bazaine 
Iving  under  Metz.  Not  a  human  being  on  this  autumn  af¬ 
ternoon  is  allowed  to  hwk  at  him.  I  say  that  I  am  a  swill  run¬ 
ner.  and  will  be  hack  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
Bavarian  oflScer  savs  no,  and  the  guns  begin  to  mutter 
agiin.  All  around  in  the  steaming  heat  the  German  swarm 
are  under  arms,  for  he  is  coming  out  once  more.  You 
niav  see  every  thing  and  hear  every  thing;  hut  you  must 
not  look  on  doomed  Bazaine.  lie  must  not  know  that  we 
are  here.  1  hold  my  open  letter  in  my  hand,  yet  I  am 
laughed  at.  Mademoiselle  must  do  without  her  news  this 
time,  anil  if  Louis  dies.  Hint  pis  pour  lui. 

So  1  sit  on  a  broken  wall,  and  look  at  Lorraine  until  the 
ambulance  is  ready.  And  wonderfully  beautiful  it  is,  even 
now.  South  is  Aletz,  with  the  gre.at  cathedral,  like  a  ship 
at  sea,  sailing  amidst  the  grim  smoke.  To  the  right  is 
Champagne,  a  dim.  jiearl-gray  cloud ;  to  the  left  the  Vosges 
ami  the  hills  of  the  Moselle.  Around  is  a  hideous  and  hor¬ 
rible  ruin,  such  as  the  human  mind  cannot  understand  un¬ 
til  it  has  seen  it  with  the  eye  of  the  flesh.  That  heap  of 
shattered  stone  behind  me  was  once  a  farm-house,  and  in  the 
lower  p.art  of  the  ruins  of  it  I  detect  an  eye,  then  a  head, 
then  a  very  weary  old  woman,  who  pulls  herself  out  from 
among  the  ruins,  and  looking  round  her,  asks  for  bread 
for  the  love  of  Go<l.  I  have  bread,  and  give  it  to  her,  and 
ask  her  if  she  knows  people  who  lived  here  —  one  called 
Courrier.  She  throws  her  bread  upon  the  ground,  and 
clutches  me  by  Ik)  h  arms.  She  is  the  very  woman  we  thought 
(lead  —  old  Soi>hie,  the  nurse  of  the  fa.-nily.  Is  it  jxtssible, 
we  ask,  to  get  this  letter  into  Metz  underground  V  It  is  only 
to  Mademoiselle  Marie,  to  tell  her  that  he  is  dying  at  Briey. 
The  old  woman  looked  cautiously  round  and  took  the  letter 
from  me,  after  which  she  caught  up  the  bread  again,  and  be¬ 
gin  gnawing  it  like  a  hound. 

1  asked  how  the  letter  was  to  get  into  Metz,  and  she 
laughed  at  me.  I  must  do  her  the  honor  to  say,  that  while 
I  looked  at  that  old  lady,  I  felt  very  much  reminded  of  the 
first  Fwnch  revolution,  and  of  the  good  women  who  sat  and 
knitted  under  the  guillotine.  But  somehow  or  another  I 
had  a  feeling  that  th.at  letter  would  get  into  the  hands  for 
which  it  was  intended  in  some  way.  I  was  doing  a  thing 
which  possibly  1  ought  not  to  have  done.  If  my  letter  could 
pet  in,  other  information  could  get  in  with  it ;  and  I  felt 
that  1  was  betraying  my  trust  to  my  employers.  But  I  could 
not  help  it.  lie  lookeil  so  bonny  on  his  bed  when  I  thought 
he  was  dying,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him.  And  the  siege 
was  not  very  close  then  ;  also  the  doctor  said,  that  if  I  did 
not  pDmise  him,  he  would  die.  I  promised  him.  What 
could  I  do  ? 

However,  the  letter  went.  Tlie  old  woman  finished  her 
bread,  and  I  was  wondering  what  would  happen  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  officer  if  he  fell  asleep  in  a  house  of  ners,  when  she 
looked  round  .again  and  gave  a  low  whistle.  Instantly  the 
ruins  of  the  house  behind  us  seemed  to  move,  and  a  young 
man  in  a  blouse  came  into  the  open  air.  He  was  a  very 
kindsome  young  man,  and  I  began  at  once  to  think  of  St.  Just, 
and  of  what  might  happen  to  a  German  officer  if  th.at  young 
man  caught  him  asleep.  The  old  woman  embraced  the  young 
man  tenderly,  and,  I  suppose,  gave  him  the  letter,  for  I  nev¬ 
er  saw  any  more  of  it.  At  this  moment  a  Btan  lenburg 
etafTpfficer  came  riding  past,  and  the  old  woman  dashed  out 
on  him  at  once,  and  pulled  him  up. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  so  astoundingly  clever.  We 
had verj- nearly  got  intoaheavy  scrape ;  fortheyoungman,  So¬ 
phie’s  son,  was  actually  standing  by  us,  with  my  letter  on  him, 
and  in  all  human  probability  enough  treasonable  matter  on 
him  to  hang  us  all  together.  The  old  la<ly  eaved  us  all  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  roundly  abusing  the  stafT-offi- 
ce_r,  who  behaved  like  a  thorough  gentleman.  Her  cow,  she 
•iud,  had  been  taken  by  the  German  Landwehr,  who  cliose 
to  call  themselves  soldiers.  Tlie  stalT-officer  said  that  he 
was  very  sorry,  but  that  the  requisition  had  been  made 


formally  through  the  maire.  It  was  the  maire  who  had 
taken  her  cow,  not  he.  She  replied  that  the  maire  was  a 
gentleman,  and  not  a  Prussian,  and  would  never  have  taken 
an  old  woman’s  cow.  'The  statf-officer  asked  if  she  could 
point  out  the  man  who  had  taken  her  cow  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  maire.  The  old  woman  said  that  she  could  not,  at 
her  time  of  life,  single  out  one  thief  from  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  As  our  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  burst  out 
laughing  here,  and  the  good-natured  stalf-olficer  joined, 
recognizing  me.  Hu  took  out  a  thaler,  and  .asked  me  to  give 
it  to  the  poor  woman ;  “  for,”  he  said,  “  she  would  never 
take  it  from  me,  pixtr  old  soul.” 

Indeed  he  was  right ;  for  when  he  was  away  over  the  hill¬ 
side,  I  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  stamped  it  into  the  earth,  and 
spat  on  it.  Afterwards  the  Lorraine  peasantry  got  to  know 
the  Germans  better,  and  to  love  them  more. 

That  was  the  s.addest  evening  I  had  in  the  whole  war.  I 
took  away  old  Sophie,  and  together,  under  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  summer  night,  we  saw  the  horrible  ruins  of  a 
beautiful  place,  ISIalmaison,  which  I  had  known  before  under 
very  dilferent  circumstances. 

Until  I  went  to  these  wars  I  had  never  seen  death,  save 
in  tlie  faces  of  those  dear  to  me.  Now  I  have  seen  so  many 
dead  faces,  that  they  are  confused  in  my  memory,  and  I  can¬ 
not  say  this  one  lay  here,  or  that  one  lay  there.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  boy  crying  over  a  house  which  had  been  burned 
down ;  but  I  had  nut  known  the  house.  Now,  in  a  certain 
way,  1  knew  Malmaisun  well,  for  Marie  and  her  cousins  had 
described  it  to  me  a  hundred  times.  1  had,  in  fact,  seen  it 
once ;  and  as  a  lad  I  used  to  think  of  it  as  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise.  We  four  tools  went  in  the  omnibus  to  Hampton 
Court  once,  when  we  were  all  children,  and  it  was  my  treat. 
They  thought  highly  of  Hampton  Court,  but  they  said  one 
and  all,  “  Mais  Malmaisun  1  ”  To  tell  the  truth,  I  believed 
in  Malmaison  just  as  much  as  I  did  in  my  boyhood,  when  I 
got  the  Last  view  of  it,  under  the  guidance  of  old  Sophie. 
Then  I  saw  that  I  and  my  dear  French  friends,  who  had 
left  Framm  so  long  ago,  had  rather  miscalculated  height  and 
space.  IMalmaison  must  have  been  verv  beautiful ;  but  bad 
onU-  been  a  grand  farm  chateau  after  all. 

I  have  an  extreme  objection  to  the  melting  mood ;  I  agree 
with  Mark  Tapley,  that  it  never  did  any  good  to  man  or 
woman.  But  somehow,  when  I  had  shown  my  pass  to  the 
German  sentry,  and  old  Sophie  h.ad  taken  me  round  into 
the  flower-garden,  which  I  knew  so  well  by  report  and  rec¬ 
ollection,  as  well  as  by  sight  —  when  I  saw  the  Malmaison 
of  my  boy’s  fancy  a  ghastly  heap  of  hideous  ruins,  I,  like  a 
great  fool,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  dried-im  fountain, 
and  began  crying  like  a  girl.  At  that  moment  Bazaine  (to 
annoy  me)  burst  into  a  wild  hideous  roar  of  artillery  and 
musketry  fire  two  miles  oft’.  I  would  not  have  cared  much  for 
that ;  but  I  was  afraid  that  I  heard  the  heavier  guns  firing  from 
the  forts.  In  case  of  a  mere  sortie,  I  did  not  care ;  but 
when  the  “  town  guns  ”  began  to  go  sharp  and  swift  in  that 
month,  correspondents  had  to  be  in  front  pretty  quickly. 
And  I  was  to  the  north,  with  no  road,  whereas  all  the  other 
fellows  were  to  the  east. 

But  Bazaine  got  quiet,  and  the  old  woman  and  I  buried 
our  man.  The  Prussian  lieutenant  (a  Pomeranian)  said 
that  she  was  a  witch,  and  objected;  but  the  old  French  wo¬ 
man  and  I  got  it  through.  She  frightened  him  a  little  by 
saying  that  she  could  find  amber  in  the  forest,  if  she  chose. 
She  says  that  our  lad  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  I 
extremely  doubt  it.  Malmaison  is  so  utterly  shattered,  that 
you  cannot  judge  by  an  inch  or  two.  She  knew  where  he 
lay  —  it  was  in  the  corner  of  the  orchard  W  the  jiond.  I 
knew  the  place  more  by  observation.  The  Pomeranian 
lieutenant  gave  us  hands,  and  we  got  a  good  grave  dug 
in  the  orchard.  I  had  seen  by  that  time  a  good  deal  of 
trench-work,  and  so  I  happened  to  do  the  last  honors  of 
death  for  Alphonse,  whom  I  remember  as  a  mere  child  with 
a  drum.  I  recollect  boxing  his  ears  for  playing  his  drum  on 
the  day  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral,  and  I  am 
sorry  lor  it  now.  I  did  what  none  of  his  family  could  do  for 
him  —  I  buried  him  with  military  honors.  Perhaps  the 
stay-at-home  people  would  care  to  know  what  milit.ory  hon¬ 
ors  are  like.  You  take  your  man  by  his  two  heels  as  if  ho 
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was  a  wheelbarrow,  and  you  dra"  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
treneh.  Then  you  get  down  yourself,  and  pull  him  in,  lay¬ 
ing  him  as  decently  as  you  can.  Then  you  get  out,  and  he 
stays  there.  Then  you  pitch  the  earth  down  on  his  face  as 
if  he  was  a  dog. 

That  night  above  Metz  I  siwnt  with  old  Sophie,  and  I 
got  ail  the  truth  from  her.  I  do  not  assert  that  I  did 
my  duty  by  luy  employers  —  in  fact,  I  know  that  I  did  not. 
My  employers  were  very  strongly  German,  and  I  in  reas<ju 
was  strongly  (ierman  also ;  but  I  hail  lived  so  very  much 
in  France,  that  I  was  sympatheiically  and  sentimentally 
most  decidedly  French.  I  can  stand  unutterable  horrors 
as  well  as  another ;  I  have  proved  it.  I  have  looked  into 
more  dead  men’s  faces  then  I  could  count ;  I  have  been  in 
more  hospitals  than  I  can  well  reineinljer.  At  Sedan  I 
waited  at  the  corner  of  the  street  while  twelve  thousand 
French  prisoners  passed,  yet  I  was  always  in  terror  that  I 
should  see  the  face  of  Alphonse  Courrier.  In  all  the 
hideous  butchery  I  never  saw  it  at  all.  The  English 
doctor  who  got  me  to  go  with  him  and  examine  the  ilead 
at  La  ChaiMjlle  thought  my  nerve  was  at  fault  at  first. 
He  said  kindly,  “  You  will  get  used  to  this.”  I  said,  “  If 
I  could  see  one  face,  I  would  care  for  nothing.”  I  did  not 
know  that  the  man  we  buried  at  M  ilinaisou  was  the  man 
whose  face  I  <lreaded  to  meet  at  Givonne.  I  wish  I  had 
known ;  I  thought  that  it  was  a  son  or  relation  of  Sophie’s.  In 
truth,  the  man  we  buried  in  the  orchard  was  our  own 
Alj)hon8e.  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of  now. 

llicy  look  so  pretty,  those  French  deadl  Long  lines  of 
scarlet  anil  blue  —  you  cannot  tell  how  beautiful  they  look 
until  you  have  seen  them.  I  have  tried  hard,  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  should  see  death  in  this  degrtm.  And  to 
think  of  my  burying  Alphonse,  and  the  old  witch  Sophie 
keeping  her  secret  1  'Ihe  hea|)ed  blue  Germans  beyond 
Bazeiiles  were  very  terrible,  the  trenches  there  are  terrible ; 
but  at  the  last,  in  the  mere  l»eauty  of  death,  France  is  su¬ 
preme.  No  human  mind  ever  conceived  any  thing  more 
terribly  beautiful  than  the  French  dead  on  these  fields. 

I  would  not  have  cared  much,  had  it  not  bi-en  for 
Alphonse.  I  always  liked  the  boy,  and  I  knew  that  he 
love<l  Marie,  as  boys  will  love.  I  had  loved  her  myself, 
in  fact;  and  when  the  dead  lal  had  been  dragged  to  his 
grave  in  the  orchard  by  the  heels,  and  when  old  Sophie 
told  me  that  the  unrecognizable  corpse  was  that  of  Al¬ 
phonse*,  I  took  her  away  with  me;  and  in  a  half-ruined 
room  of  the  old  chateau  she  and  I  talked  through  the  whole 
story  together.  The  room  was  the  head-ipiarters  of  Gen. 
von  Stein,  wdio  s.U  by  the  window ;  while  I,  with  ol  1  Sophie 
under  my  protection,  cowered  over  the  fire,  surrounded  by 
French  {K-asauts  who  had  crept  in  for  warmth.*  The 
room  pro|)erly  Ix-longed  to  the  Pom  -ranians,  but  they  gave 
us  the  l)est  pKaces.  Young  Franz  Hertz  (of  Pomerania), 
who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  who  had  been  educated  at 
King’s  College  with  me,  asked  me  why  I  had  got  the  old 
French  woman  in  tow.  I  told  him  very  (juickly  who  she 
was ;  and  he  went  away  at  once,  and  came  back  with 
sausage  and  wine  for  her.  At  this  moment  Bazaine  began, 
or,  to  be  more  correct,  some  of  his  out-posts  began,  a  splut¬ 
tering  fire  of  musketry,  and  a  lew  large  guns  were  ni-ed. 

It  might  1)0  a  sortie,  or  it  might  not ;  but  the  German  offi¬ 
cers  hurried  out,  and  left  old  Sophie  and  me  alone  to  talk 
through  the  story. 

Tlie  Courriers  have  always  l)een  rich,  and  the  Canzons 
are  richer  th  in  they.  The  Canzons  are  of  an  old  family  j 
—  a  family  who,  however,  kept  a  great  deal  of  their  pro,)-  j 
erty  in  Champagne  throuzh  the  Revolution.  The  Courriers 
made  their  money  while  the  Canzons  ke|>t  it.  But  an  alli¬ 
ance  was  made  between  the  two  families  in  1828,  when  the 
gentle  and  pretty  Alice  de  Canzon  married  Adolphe 
Courrier.  At  the  same  time  Elize  Courrier  married 
young  Hubert  de  Canzon.  Some  said  that  they  were  mere 
mariii(f‘‘s  des  convenances,  but  it  was  not  the  fact.  Old 
Courrier  (into  whose  share  of  the  Revolution  of  1792  I 
decline  to  imiuire)  was  a  kind  of  tenant  of  old  De  Canzon 
in  the  Champagne  wine-trade.  The  children  had  groa-n 
up  together,  and  so  no  one  was  in  tlie  least  surprised  at 
*  Tlie  writer  is  d.'scrlbiiig  only  wliat  he  hai  seen. 


their  making  mutual  marriages.  But  there  was  soniethinT 
more  tender  between  the  families  than  mere  mcrcai^ 
tile  m.atters.  The  old  men  had  a  very  strong  feeling  towards 
one  another.  Tlie  Courriers  and  the  Canzons  had  hclpel 
one  another  through  very  hard  times  with  all  loyalty  and 
good-will.  'That  traditional  loyalty  descended  to  other 
generations.  Elize  Courriei-Canzon  died  ten  years  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  Marie  Canzon,  and  old  Canzon 
dying  a  few  years  afterwards,  left  Marie  Canzon  hij 
heiress. 

Tlie  families  were  Huguenot,  and  it  so  happened  that 
both  old  Courrier  (still  alive  .it  eighty)  and  De  Canzun 
desired  that  their  grandchildren  snould  have  a  certain 
amount  of  English  education. 

It  therefore  came  about  that  Marie  De  Canzon  was  in 
England  with  her  two  cousins.  Marie  used  to  tro  to 
school  at  Mrs.  Protheroe’s,  in  Earl’s  Gardens,  Bioaipton; 
and  the  two  cousins.  Louts  and  Alphonse,  were  boanlel 
with  my  father,  a  clergyman  at  Holloway,  for  the  purpost 
of  attending  King's  College.  My  father  was  glad  to  have 
two  French  boys  in  his  house;  and  he  used  to  make  lu 
sjieak  Fi-ench  at  dinner.  ^ly  father  was  also  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  school,  and  was  rather  proud  of  having  Hugutnots 
in  the  house.  If  my  father  ever  could  have  bored  iae.it 
would  have  been  on  the  subject  of  the  revocation  oi'  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

I  wanted  to  be  a  soldier ;  but  my  father  could  not  tflonl 
it,  and  wanted  me  to  be  a  clergyman.  To  this  I  ohjetted; 
and  the  end  of  it  all  is  that  I  am  a  journalist.  Wlieii  war 
ceases,  I  shall  have  to  find  a  new  eniployinont.  IIoweviT, 
it  has  not  ceased  as  yet.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

I  will  undertake  to  go  under  fire  for  any  jiajier — politied 
principles  no  object  —  for  fifty  pounds  a  moiitli,  and  twentv 
francs  a  day  for  exjienses,  excluding  telegrams,  which  ok 
always  incorrect.  I  suppose  that  I  shall  end  by  goiiio  to  i 
farm  in  (Jutario,  just  to  win  bread  between  the  wars,  for  1 
never  can  settle  down  permanently  any  more.  I  have  tie 
war-fever  on  me  ever  since  the  Crimean  campaign,  when  !, 
as  a  mere  boy,  won  couiinendation  by  my  letters.  I  have 
been  through  every  campaign  since  that;  and  1  w.ake  h 
the  night,  here  in  quiet  England,  and  I'ancy  that  I  hear 
the  sound  of  guns.  I  have  been  wounded  twice :  once  on 
the  day  of  Balaklava,  and  once  on  the  day  of  Agra.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  peace  in  my  grave,  fiir  there  seems  no 
peace  here. 

Tliere  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  things  were  not  so 
with  me.  Tlie  morning  of  my  life  at  college  was  verv 
peaceful.  Louis  and  .-klphonse  Courrier  u.-e  1  to  go  to  the 
college  together,  though  I  was  much  older  than  either  of 
them,  and  in  the  senior  department.  Louis,  again,  was  much 
older  than  Alphonse,  who  was  about  the  same  age  as  his 
cousin  Marie.  I  took  to  these  gentle  French  lads,  as  some 
English  boys  will  take  to  French  boys  in  preference  to  any 
boys  of  their  own  nation.  They  were  so  gentle  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  that  it  was  im()ossible  to  help  loving  at  least  one  of 
them;  and  besides,  they  were  the  only  two  pupils  my 
father  had  at  the  time,  so  we  were  always  together.  They 
knew  no  ill,  and  were  contented  with  the  simplest  |)lcasiircs 
—  an  excursion  to  Hampstead  Heath,  or,  still  better,  a 
ramble  among  the  shops,  were  pleasures  enough  for  us.  1 
have  been  very  fine  since  then,  and  have  dined  with  princes 
and  rajahs;  but  I  never  was  so  happy  as  I  was  in  tlie  very 
old  days  before  this  journalist  business  Ixigan. 

One  Christmas  my  mother  announced  to  us  that  we  were 
to  have  a  visitor,  but  she  refused  to  tell  us  the  name.  On  j 
Christmas-eve  a  fly  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  there  stcp[)eii 
from  it  .Marie  Canzon,  at  tne  sight  of  whom  her  cousins 
gave  a  wild  cry  of  joy. 

She  was  an  exipiisite  blonde  young  woman,  of  about 
fifteen  years  old ;  very  tall  for  her  age.  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  so  beautiful  in  my  life.  She  is  handsome  stilk  m 
spite  of  all  she  has  gone  through.  Ask  any  of  those  kinJi.v 
romantic  Germans  who  were  first  into  Metz,  whether 
they  remember  the  beautiful  French  woman  who  watchcl 
by  two  corpses  under  the  cathedral ;  ask  Bazaine  if  he  re¬ 
members  the  lady  who  headed  the  women  of  Metz,  when 
they  came  and  prayed  him  not  to  surrender  to  the  very 
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laat;  wk  the  Germans  if  they  remember  the  lady  who 
earned  the  white  flag  in  that  most  lamentable  sortie  of 

W0IU6D* 

I  remeniber  that  there  was  deep  frost  and  ice  when  she 
■  came;  and  that  tlie  waters  were  bearing,  and  all  the  world 
was  on  the  ice.  It  was  early  in  the  day  when  she  came, 

!  we  were  going  to  skate  on  our  pet  piece  of  water,  St. 

Jamea’s  Park.  She  asked  to  go  with  us,  and  my  mother 
n  gave  leave ;  anil  so  we  took  her  tripping  among  us. 

I  *  Her  whole  soul  seemed  filled  witu  delight,  but  delight  of 
['  a  verv  quiet  kind.  She  thought  that  we  boys  were 
doiflif*  her  the  very  highest  honor  in  the  world.  She 
I  was  buiubly  grateful  to  us ;  and  she  once  said  to  me,  — 

I  *•  You  are  too  kind  altogether,  monsieur,  to  burden  your¬ 
self  with  me;  but  I  will  be  very  good,  and  do  exactly  as  I 
am  told.  I  have  never  seen  ice,  save  once  on  the  Moselle  at 
Tbionvillc.  Monsieur  knows  ThionvilleV  No!  Well,  I  can 
assure  monsieur  that  Tliionville  is  a  very  nice  place,  though 
not  so  nice  .as  Met»  ;  but  of  all  places  in  the  world,  I  think 
S;r..8burg  the  finest,  in  regartl  to  shops.  Stay,  I  am  incor¬ 
rect,  as  usual.  I  said  that  1  had  only  seen  ice  once ;  yet  I 
have  seen  it  twice.  I  saw  some  at  Namur  on  the  Meuse. 
Does  monsieur  know  Namur?” 

I  did  not. 

“  .\h-h-h  1  but  .at  Namur,  in  the  shop  on  the  other  side 
of  die  way  from  the  Hotel  de  I’Europe,  there  is  the  finest 
I  gin'.'crbread  in  all  the  world.  I  stayed  with  iny  Aunt  Cour- 
ricr  at  Lafontaine  for  a  week,  and  I  used  to  walk  into 
Namur  every  day  to  buy  that  gingerbread.  It  was  a 
tucklihi  of  Mou.'ieur  Leroy’s.  I  like  Sedan  also;  but 
Baicillcs  is  very  pleasant  —  you  are  more  in  the  country. 
Tbcre  are  very  pleasant  places  round  Sedan,  where  all  the 
world  goes  and  lias  milk  and  strawberries  —  lor  e.xample, 
1  Fond  de  Givonne,  and  beyond  again,  up  the  little  valley 
‘  to  Givonne.  Jlonsieur  must  travel  and  see  these  places.” 

Monsieur  travelled  and  saw  them  years  after.  Sedan 
was  a  horrible  ix-st-house ;  Bazeilles  a  ruin  and  a  horror 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  betbre  ;  Fond  de  Givonne 
ruined  with  shells ;  and  the  height  between  Givonne  and 
Fond  de  Givonne  covered  with  French  corpses  in  heaps. 

So  we  took  her  on  to  the  ice,  while  we  skated  round  her. 
1  can  see  her  now,  sitting  on  a  chair,  which  I  hired  for  her, 
her  eyes  bright  with  pleasure,  thinking  herself  as  fine  as  a 
uueen,  but  jxirlectlv  humble  and  grateful.  After  a  time 
die  askeil  us  to  sk.ate  away,  lor  she  was  perfectly  safe ; 
and  we  did  so.  When  we  came  back  after  half  an  hour, 
we  found  her  in  animated  conversation  with  the  man  who 
let  out  the  chairs  and  skates.  We  told  her  that  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  and  she  came  at  once  ;  but  when  I  oH'ered 
tbe  man  the  money  lor  the  chair,  he  emphatically  refused 
to  take  it,  to  my  great  astonishment.  He  looked  like  a 
common  “  ice  blackguard  ;  ”  but  he  would  have  none  of  my 
money  —  “he  would  not  take  money  for  miss.” 

Mhen  we  were  tripping  home  she  took  my  arm  —  she 
was  nearly  as  tall  as  myself,  though  I  am  not  small  —  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  do  her  a  favor.  I  tell  the  honest  truth 
when  I  say  that  1  was  so  madly  in  love  with  her,  that  I 
would  have  done  any  thing. 

I  “  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  was ; 

Hut  this  I  kuow,  it  came  to  pass,” 

as  Christina  Rossetti  sings.  I  promised  her  that  I  would 
I  Jo  every  thing  she  told  me  forever. 

“But  that  is  unreasonable,”  she  said;  but  the  English 
sre  bizarre.  I  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  for  me,  and  you 
=  promise  to  do  all  things.  I  do  not  understand,” 

“  Chivalry,”  1  said. 

“Oh,  cnmtne  cele”  she  said,  laughing.  “Well,  now  then, 
.  Rood  knight,  you  must  take  me  to  see  the  wife  of  that  man 
5  who  hired  to  us  the  chair.  He  is  in  distress,  and  I  have 
j  iBosey,  and  I  want  to  give  liim  some.  You  hear,  you 
'  knight?”  ^ 

I  1  heard,  and  I  obeyed.  She  had  got  the  address  neatly 
;  Jntten  down  in  her  pocket-book,  and  we  went  the  next 
I  <by.  ^  As  we  started  together,  she  said  to  me,  — 

I  ‘You  are  so  very  kind  to  me,  that  I  do  not  know  how 


to  thank  you.  For  you  to  take  me  to  the  ice  yesterday, 
and  again  to  take  me  to  these  poor  people  I  I  will  try  to 
give  no  trouble  to  you ;  but  you  spoil  me  with  your  kind¬ 
ness.  Will  you  do  more  for  me  ?  ” 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  said,  but  1  did  not 
make  a  fool  of  myself. 

“  Then,”  she  said,  “  I  want  to  slide  on  the  ice,  as  I  saw 
those  people  doing,  and  I  want  you  to  show  me  a  shop 
where  they  sell  chocolate.” 

I  went  with  her  then  to  Fortnum  &  Mason’s;  after 
which  we  crossed  the  ice  together,  and  went  down  tlie 
Horseferry  Road  into  a  slum,  where  she  found  the  woman 
she  wanted  in  bed  with  a  baby,  and  four  children  cowering 
about  the  floor  before  an  empty  fireplace.  She  looked 
round  the  room  with  a  rather  experienced  eye,  as  it  struck 
me,  and  without  saying  more  than  “  Good-morning  ”  to  the 
woman,  took  out  a  sovereign,  and  requested  me  to  step  out 
and  order  in  half  a  ton  of  coals  and  some  small  wood  to  be 
sent  round  instantly.  I  went  at  once  in  admiration,  and 
she  followed,  only,  however,  to  turn  into  a  butcher’s,  which 
she  had  observed  in  passing.  “I  am  quite  safe,”  she  said; 
and  when  I  came  back  after  ordering  the  coals,  I  found  her 
in  the  woman’s  room  chattering,  and  preparing  beet-tea  in 
the  only  sauce-pan  which  had  not  been  pawned. 

“  Have  you  no  sisters  of  charity  here  in  England  ?  ”  she 
said. 

I  said  no,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
sisters. 

“  Tant  pk,”  she  said.  “  We  French  Protestants  have, 
though.  \Ve  are  before  you  English  Protestants  in  that. 
You  English  should  have  sisters  of  charity.  My  old  nurse 
was  one  only  last  year,  and  I  worked  with  her ;  so  I  know, 
though  I  am  only  fifteen.  Could  you  nurse  a  man  with  a 
broken  leg  ?  ” 

I  said  no. 

“  Ah,  but  I  could,”  she  said  triumphantly.  “  I  helped  to 
nurse  old  Pierre,  our  gardener.  I  am  rich,  1 ;  but  I  would 
sooner  relieve  human  suffering  than  marry  a  minister  of 
of  state.  Now  let  us  go  slide.  1  say,  you  kind  English¬ 
man,  you  will  take  me  there  to  that  poor  woman  again  to¬ 
morrow  ?  ” 

I  promised,  and  we  went  and  slid.  I  can  see  her  now, 
with  the  thoughtful  look  on  her  face  as  she  was  preparing, 
the  look  of  calm  pleasure  as  she  was  progressing,  and  the 
bright  flush  of  triuiiqih  when  she  ended.  We  were  on  a 
ver^  quiet  piece  of  the  ice  behind  the  island,  where  other 
ladies  were  sliding,  but  Marie  was  as  quiet  as  any  of  them. 
A  great  hulking  Irishman,  a  sergeant  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  O’llalloran  (he  was  shot  through  the  heart  just  in 
front  of  Jones  of  the  Dail;/  News,  trying  to  get  over  tlie 
vineyard  wall  at  lukerman),  came  over  from  the  barracks, 
and  said  that  he  would  cut  the  slide  clean  for  the  lailies. 
He  came  down  by  the  run,  and  Marie  laughed  so  prettily'', 
that  O’Halloran  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  her  ladyship 
was  an  Irish  woman. 

I  don’t  know  what  I  said  that  evening  as  we  walked 
home.  Sad  nonsense,  I  doubt ;  I  only  know  that  she  was 
crying  when  we  came  to  the  door,  and  that  when  I  had 
gone  up  to  my  room  she  came  and  kissed  me,  and  told  me 
that  it  never  could  be.  With  her  glorious  frankness  she 
told  me  that  it  might  be  with  Louis,  but  with  no  other  in 
this  world.  I  accepted  my  fate,  and  am  a  journalist  unto 
this  day.  It  seems  hard :  I  would  have  worked  for  her 
well,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  did  work  for  her.  She  knows 
why  she  made  her  decision  once  for  all,  and  left  me  a  little 
like  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  very  much  like  a  stormy 
petrel. 

I  had  got  the  answer  which  no  gentleman  takes  twice 
from  any  woman,  and  with  an  aching  heart  I  began  to 
watch  many  things,  young  as  I  was.  First,  I  looked  at  my 
owii  prospects,  and  saw  that  they  were  very  bail.  My 
father  was  very  poor,  and  I  perceived  tliat  unless  I  could 
do  something  for  myself,  I  should  have  hard  work  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  I  thought  of  journalism,  and  I 
saw  (young  as  I  was)  an  opjiortunity  of  destroying  the 
fiction  that  Russia  only  resumed  the  right  of  sending  ships 
through  the  Dardanelles.  I  was  the  first  who  said  that  she 
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never  had  it  I  wrote  a  leading  article  on  the  subject,  j 
and  sent  it  to  a  newspaper  which  I  knew  agreed  with  me.  1 
Tlie  article  was  inserted,  and  I  was  requested  to  call  on  [ 
the  editor.  I  dared  not  go;  I  was  little  more  than  a 
schoollioy,  almost  without  down  on  my  face  —  I  should 
have  ruined  every  thing  by  going.  I  told  my  dear  father 
the  whole  truth,  and  he  went  to  the  editor  with  a  high 
hand.  The  editor  was  utterly  astonished  at  seeing  my 
father,  a  London  rector,  and  was  tnore  than  utterlv  aston¬ 
ished  at  hearing  that  the  article  was  written  by  liis  son. 
The  editor  offered  monej^  for  the  article,  but  my  father 
refused  it.  lie  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  like 
myself,  with  such  brilliant  prospects  before  him,  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  father  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  press.  I  think  tint  my  lather 
ot  the  best  of  it  for  the  time,  in  spite  of  his  verbosity ; 
ut  at  the  same  time  I  am  only  a  journalist,  with  prospects 
of  Ontario. 

lliere  was  a  sickening  of  the  heart  as  I  watched  the 
relations  lietween  Louis,  Marie,  and  Alphonse.  As  time 
went  on,  the  sickening  at  the  heart  grew  ivorse  and  worse  ; 
for  while  I  saw  that  she  never  could  love  me  as  a  wife 
should  love  her  husband,  I  saw  that  she  loved  Louis,  and 
that  Alphonse  loved  her.  Before  the  end  of  these  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  Louis  was  her  avowed  lover,  and  we  heard 
from  France  that  the  members  of  the  two  families,  Courrier 
and  Canzon,  had  required  for  family  reasons  that  they 
should  be  affianced.  Louis  was  therefore  engaged  to 
Marie,  while  Aljdionse  was  desperately  in  love  with  her ; 
from  this  moment  I  say  nothing  of  myself. 

I  think  that  Ixniis  love<l  her  —  I  am  sure  that  he  did : 
that  she  loved  him,  I  know  to  my  cost.  We  must  say  one 
word  lor  Aljdionse,  whom  Sophie  and  I  buried  in  the  or¬ 
chard  the  other  day.  He  was  as  brave  and  as  true  a  lioy 
as  ever  lived.  Always  in  my  mind  he  seemed  the  sujierior 
of  I.iOuis;  he  seemed  to  me  the  model  of  a  French  lad; 
perhajis  a  lad  who  was  more  inclined  to  attcml  to  words 
than  to  facts ;  very  much  the  same  kind  of  lad  as  is  jire- 
pared  to  resume  this  war.  He  loved  Marie  with  a  wild 
and  devoted  love,  such  as  Louis  and  I  never  could  give  her. 

I  need  not  say  which  was  his  favorite  author,  lie  loved 
Marie  and  France  together,  and  he  would  read  Thiers  at 
night  until  my  father  took  the  book  away  from  him,  for  fear 
he  shoulii  set  the  house  on  fire. 

I  argued  with  him  on  this  matter  of  Francomania. 
France,  1  declared,  was  after  all  only  a  congeries  of  States, 
moat  of  which  h:ul  been  in  historical  times  held  by  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  of  no  more  use  than  shying  bre.ad  pills 
against  the  sides  of  the  Monarch.  He  believed  in  France, 
and  taunted  me  with  the  relations  between  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland.  Tliere  he  was  unanswerable,  and  I  had 
to  give  way  to  him  at  once.  He  had  erected  a  gotl,  and 
called  it  F'rance,  and  who  was  I  that  I  should  gainstiy  him? 
Have  we  not  a  go(f  called  England  ourselves  ?  The  pretty 
little  fellow  loved  France  as  he  loved  Marie;  he  died  for 
both  of  them  ;  what  man  could  do  more  ?  It  seems  to  us, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement  alxtut  the  rights  of 
women,  that  women,  if  they  gain  much,  will  lose  much. 
The  relations  between  men  and  women  will  be  altered,  and 
God  only  knows  whether  it  will  be  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Al])honse  would  have  been  a  simple  slave  to  Marie,  which 
would  have  been  ill  and  foolish ;  but  they  might  have  been 
hajipy,  if  in  this  bad  world  any  one  can  be  haj>j)y.  It  was, 
ho-vever,  evident  to  me  that  Alphonse  was  in  love  with 
Marie  before  the  down  was  on  his  chin.  The  boy  di<l  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  I  naturally  was 
the  last  jKjrson  to  speak  about  it,  1^-cause  I  was  in  love 
with  her  myself. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  thoroughly  loved  Louis.  He 
was  a  prig,  and  I  dislike  prigs;  and  again,  French  prigs 
are  the  worst  of  all  prigs,  not  excepting  English  and  Prus¬ 
sian  prigs.  I  do  not  say  for  an  instant  that  I  speak  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  because  he  was  my  rival  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  Marie.  You  may  say  that  Alphonse  was  to  a 
certain  extent  my  rival;  but  I  could  at  any  time  have 
taken  Aljffionse  round  the  neck  and  told  him  the  whole 
truth,  whereas  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  tell  Louis 
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one  solitary  word.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end 
Louis  went  to  Brienne,  from  which  school  he  at  once,  with 
his  English  education,  got  his  commission,  while  Alphun.^ 
and  myself  were  left  alone  in  England  with  Marie. 

I  had  given  the  matter  entirely  up ;  I  saw  that  she  would 
never  be  the  wife  of  myself  or  of  any  other  Entrlishman- 
but  I  was  very  much  distressed  at  seeing  the  efi'ect  of  bir 
presence  on  Aljdionse.  As  the  lad  matured,  the  love  grev. 
lie  was  aware  that  Marie  was  engaged  to  his  brother  -  he 
was  quite  leal  and  true ;  but  I  have  had  that  lad,  who  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  me,  crying  half  the  night  over  a 
matter  which  he  would  sooner  die  than  divulge.  I  knew 
what  the  matter  was ;  and  I  take  the  opjiortunity  of  savinj 
that  the  mere  matter  of  crying  is  no  prinif  of  cowardice  ijj 
a  French  boy,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  an  English  bov,  Thev 
are  more  excitable ;  but  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  thev  have 
always  had  the  character  of  courage.  Alphonse  used  to 
cry,  and  I  used  to  think  him  a  fool  for  doing  it;  we  shall 
see  the  end  of  this  boy  before  we  have  done. 

Mv  father  h.ad  three  months’  leave  from  his  living  from 
the  bishop,  and,  bethinking  him  of  many  economical  mat¬ 
ters,  thouglit  that  the  cheapest  thing  to  do  was  to  co 
abroad,  brush  up  his  lansuages,  and  also  take  my  mo  her, 
myself,  and  Aljdionse.  Marie  stayed  at  her  school.  It  was 
a  trip  well  conceived  (there  never  was  any  one  like  mv 
father)  and  well  carried  out.  We  went  to  Antvvcrj),  fmm 
Antwerp  to  Cologne,  from  Cologne  to  Coblentz,  and  so  bv 
steamer  up  the  Moselle  to  Alf.  Now  my  father  was  a  geol¬ 
ogist,  and  he  must  needs  see  the  volcanoes  of  the  Eil'eL 
Alter  we  had  finished  trying  to  break  our  necks,  and  drown 
ourselves  in  the  Sehalkenmar  and  the  Gemundeumar  (now 
marked  by  the  track  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles’s  armies), 
we  headed  for  Treves,  and  from  Treves  on  to  IVasserbillig, 
anil  away  into  Lorraine  on  fixd,  three  hapjiy  lioys  —  lor  mv 
father  was  as  good  a  boy  at  fifty-three  as  either  Aljihonse 
or  I.  Leaving  Wasserbillig,  we  walked  so  far  and  so  last 
that  we  got  into  Metz  as  the  drums  were  beating  the 
“  couchez.”  Heavens !  it  seems  as  if  it  had  all  been  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  in  another  world. 

My  father  was  a  singularly  resolute  man,  who  had  not 
only  read  history,  but  who  was  determined  that  every  one 
else  should  hear  it  from  his  mouth.  'Hie  end  of  our  journey 
was  Malmaison,  close  to  Amandvillicrs  (the  centre  of  the 
battle  of  Gravelotte,  according  to  Bazaine)  ;  but  my  father 
wished  to  improve  our  minds  by  going  round  to  Tliionville 
and  Longwy ;  and  so  we  tramjx-d  with  him  over  the  dusty 
roads,  and  when  we  got  near  Thionville,  we  hung  on  his 
words  as  he  told  us  the  glorious  old  story  of  the  horse  and 
the  bundle  of  hay.  We  slept  at  Thionville,  I  rememljer; 
and  I  remember  also  that  my  father  took  us  over  Luxem¬ 
burg  frontier  to  a  place  called  Otange,  where  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  in  which  we  slept  told  him  that  he  had  kil'el 
thirteen  boars  with  his  own  hand  in  the  last  winter.  My 
father  said  that  he  had  not  come  after  boars,  but  that  be 
wanted  to  see  Longwy  from  the  heights.  AVe  Ixiys  kept 
close  to  my  father’s  coat-tails  while  he  brushed  through  tlie 
copse  wood,  fiir  we  exjiected  a  boar  every  Instant.  I  recol¬ 
lect  seeing  chimneys  below  me  through  trees ;  and  my 
father  turned  and  said  to  us,  or  to  the  air,  “  The  French  are 
mad  ;  in  case  of  a  violation  of  neutral  territory,  this  jilace 
might  lie  shelled  in  an  hour.  I  shall  go  on  to  La  Chapcllc, 
you  boys.” 

We  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  go  on  to  La  Cha- 
pelle,  so  long  as  he  tiwk  us  to  Malmaison  at  last.  Me 
walked  quickly  away  with  my  father,  and  we  got  a  bed  in 
one  of  the  outskirts  of  La  Chajielle,  at  a  jilace  called  Alxme. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  little  place,  and  Madame  Dujircz 
(the  landlady)  was  very  kind  to  us  boys.  My  father  and 
she  fell  to  what  may  be  called  “  polite  loggerheads  ”  on  fbe 
subject  of  Romanism ;  but  when  she  gave  nim  hi-i  chamber 
can  Jle-stick  they  were  the  best  of  friends.  My  father  hojicd 
that  she  would  find  her  way  ultimately  to  a  goo<l  place,  and 
she  liojicd  most  sincerely  that  he  would  not  find  himself  in 
a  very  bad  place.  She  had  nailed  her  colors  to  the  mast, 
and  i  do  not  think  there  was  much  harm  done;  they  agreed 
to  squabble  over  religious  matters,  and  they  did  it.  Tlie 
next  time  that  I  was  at  Abouc,  madame’s  house  was  ripjied 
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to  pieces  by  shells,  and  I  saw  there  what  I  hope  I  shall 
never  see  —  the  F rench  dead  who  had  died  from 

their  wounds  were  brought  out  into  the  pretty  street,  and 
laid  witli  their  faces  covered  by  a  cloth,  ready  for  the 
Germun  burial-party. 

Then,  1  remember,  we  looked  about  Sedan,  and  we  thought 
it  a  very  dull  place ;  and  we  went  across  to  Bazeilles,  and 
that  was  intolerably  dull.  Little  did  we  dream  that  Sedan 
was  a  word  to  be  written  on  the  hearts  of  this  generation. 
JIv  father  did  not  think  highly  of  Sedan  in  any  wiiy.  lie 
did  not  like  the  cookery.  Perhaps  if  he  had  known  that 
bis  son  was  to  sit  there  with  German  ollicers,  eating  horse¬ 
flesh,  be  would  have  liked  it  less. 

My  father,  Alphonse,  and  myself  cut  straight  across  the 
country  from  Sedan  to  Briey,  passing  as  we  went  Jlont- 
m«lv,  a  place  which  c.iused  my  father  to  lecture  about  the 
old  ispanish-French  fight  there.  From  Montimhly  we  passed 
awav  south ;  and  my  father,  who  carried  a  little  fishing-rod 
(from  which  implement  of  war  he  was  never  separated). 
cauL'ht  trout,  grayling,  and  chub,  while  Alphonse  and  I 
rolled  in  the  grass,  and  read  Grant’s  novels.  It  was  a  quiet, 
happy  time ;  and  going  over  the  ground  again  last  year,  I 
could  not  help  making  a  fool  of  myself  at  seeing  the  pretty 
dead  Frenchmen  lying  in  the  old  sjx)ts  unburied,  where  my 
lather  had  been  catching  trout.  If  this  is  read  by  any  young 
man  who  intends  to  be  a  journalist,  let  him  take  my  adviee, 
and  get  rid  of  sentimentality.  I  can  assure  that  young  man, 
that  after  he  has  looked  into  the  first  deail  face,  the  process 
will  be  by  no  means  difficult.  After  one  or  two  violent  out¬ 
breaks,  he  will  become  perfectly  fit  for  his  work  —  that  is 
to  say,  to  a  certain  extent  brutalized. 

I  can  still  hetir  my  father’s  British  roar  in  the  principal 
hotel  at  Briey.  I  remember  the  little  inn  in  front  of  the 
chateau,  served,  even  in  those  old  times,  by  the  little  niece 
of  old  Sophie,  and  who  bore  her  name.  Young  Sophie  has 
grown  up  now,  and  has  covered  herself  with  a  glory  which 
is  not  ot  this  world.  On  the  horrible  day  of  St.  Privut, 
when  the  glass  was  broken  in  her  house  and  her  brother’s 
with  the  concussion  of  the  cannon,  she  never  lost  he-rt  for 
an  instant.  She  slaved  all  the  morning  among  the  French 
and  German  wounded ;  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  came  in,  she  served  them  without  any  pay  at  all.  I 
have  few  pleasant  recollections  in  my  life,  for  I  have  been 
a  wild  wandering  bird;  bu:,  have  a  pleasure  in  remembering 
joung  Sophie. 

Briey,  I  remember,  in  the  old  times  before  the  cataclysm, 
was  a  pretty  abrupt  town  over  a  little  stream,  with  narrow 
streets  and  a  nice  chateau  in  a  little  square.  My  father 
knucked  up  the  cure  (as  was  his  habit  in  all  Komanist 
towns),  and  had  a  rather  strong  argument  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Briey, 
the  argument  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  was 
continued  far  into  the  night ;  and  when  my  father  came  to 
lied  with  me,  he  talked  himself  to  sleep  on  the  subject. 
Meanwhile  .\lphonse  and  I  had  been  doing  a  little  matter  on 
our  own  account.  The  lady  of  the  chateau  had  caught  us 
in  the  square,  and  had  taken  us  into  the  clidteau  itself. 
Little  did  I  think  to  what  purposes  that  chateau  was  to  be 
applied  last  year. 

\\  hen  I  went  in  with  her  into  her  garden,  it  was  a  gar¬ 
den  of  all  delight.  She  let  us  turn  on  the  fountains,  and 
she  let  us  eat  the  strawberries,  which  grew  on  terrace  after 
^iTOcc.  AVhen  I  went  into  it  last  year,  it  was  a  hosjiital. 
There^  were  five  young  Frenchmen  and  one  young  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  salon ;  and  there  was  also  some  one  else,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  anon.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to 
the  chateau  of  Briey  there  was  no  dream  of  the  horrors  of 
*ar.  I  have  been  there  twice :  but  I  never  will  go 
»ny  more  —  never  more,  forever.  Briey  is,  as  the  Scotch 
My,  a  place  which  I  have  “  put  past.” 

My  father’s  argument  witn  the  cure  was  so  exceedingly 
*ann,  and  so  successful  on  my  father’s  side,  that  the  curd  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  should  accompany  us  to  the  village  of  Ste.  Ma¬ 
ne  aux  Chenes  where  lived  a  curd  who  would  demolish  and 
nun  my  lather,  with  fifty-Protestant  power  at  his  back, 
the  curd  was  politely  infuriated  at  my  fatlier’s  arguments, 
Mt  pleaded  inexperience  in  divinity  ;  so  all  the  way  from 
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Aboue  to  Ste.  Marie  my  father  hurled  the  fathers  of  the 
church  at  his  head  like  German  cannon-shots.  In  the 
horrible  shattering  roar  of  last  year,  I  remember  smiling 
at  the  old  ecclesiastical  b.attlc.  ^Iv  father  had  distinctly 
the  best  of  it  until  we  reacheil  Ste.  ^larie  aux  Chenes,  and 
met  the  curd  of  that  place  out  walking.  Our  good  young 
man  of  Briey  haniled  my  father  over  like  a  bale  of  goods 
to  the  curd  of  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  curd  (now  Monseigneur) 
of  R  — )  took  him  in  hand.  My  impression  was,  that  al- 
thou'jh  my  father’s  arguments  were  excellent,  he  got  the 
worst  of  it. 

Under  the  broa<l  black  skirts  of  my  father  and  the  cu¬ 
rds  of  Briey  and  Ste.  Marie  aux  Chenes  I  saw,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ecclesiastical  battle,  the  village  which  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  battles  for  the  century  at  least  —  the  village 
of  St.  Privat,  Bazaine  s.ays  that  Amandvilliers,  three  miles 
away,  was  the  object  of  his  centre  attack,  in  the  battle  called 
Gravelotte.  Bazaine  should  know  better  than  I ;  but  St.  Pri¬ 
vat  is  shattered  far  more  than  Amandvilliers;  ami  so  I  fancy 
that  Bazaine’s  grand  plan  must  have  gone  a  little  wrong, 
as  FVench  plans  generally  seem  to  have  done  last  year. 

Alphonse  and  I  liked  St.  Privat  very  much,  because  the 
maire  had  a  remarkable  kind  of  early  pear  in  his  garden, 
which,  as  he  proudly  remarked,  were  riiHj  before  the  straw¬ 
berries  were  gone.  I  pointed  out  to  the  maire,  that  if  I 
said  that  we  had  eaten  pears  and  8trawlK*rries  together,  we 
should  not  be  l)elieved.  The  ma  ire  laughed,  and  advised  me 
not  to  tell  the  story,  adding,  that  I  was  a  boy  of  genius. 
Yet  I  have  something  stranger  to  tell  than  the  fact  of  eat¬ 
ing  pears  and  strawberries  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

1  have  come  home  so  weary  and  broken-hearted  over  this 
matter,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  w.ay, 
or  I  cannot  tell  it  at  all.  I  must,  for  instance,  tell  you  what 
St.  Privat  was  like  before  the  day  of  Judgment  came,  and 
it  was  left  the  hideous  heap  of  ruins  it  is  now.  It  was  never 
a  pretty  village ;  it  lay  out  on  the  bald  plains  of  the 
table-land  of  Lorraine,  looking  at  the  pearl-gray  cloud 
which  we  boys  were  told  was  Champagne,  and  at  the  rolling 
])eaks  which  we  were  told  were  the  Vosges.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  me  that  those  who  have  taken  such  an  interest  in 
this  war  have  heard  of  Gravelotte,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  St.  Privat.  The  horrible  shattered  ruin  of  St. 
Privat  is  worse  than  any  thing  except  Bazeilles.  Among 
the  men  who  guided  those  God-sent  wagons  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  you  will  not  find  one  who  does  not  tell  you  that 
St.  Priv.at  is  the  worst  thing  of  all.  Readers  may  thinki  am 
writing  fiction  when  I  mention  St.  Privat ;  would  they  be 
so  good  as  to  get  the  report  of  these  glorious  Quakers,  who 
have  been  risking  their  lives  by  disease  V  I,  who  write 
these  words,  was  in  St.  Privat  in  the  lowest  depths  of  her 
ruin.  We  had  to  ask  the  German  doctor  where  certain 
wounded  were  after  whom  we  had  come.  “  Moved  to  the 
rear,”  he  said ;  “  we  expect  Bazaine  out  every  instant,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  battle.”  I  looked  right  and  left  over 
the  desolated  fields,  and  saw  the  steel-blue  line  which  hemmed 
Bazaine  in,  and  1  came  to  certain  conclusions  which  were 
found  to  be  correct.  I  remember  in  these  late  horrible  times 
likening  Bazaine  to  Sterne’s  starling;  but  that  is  no  m.atter. 
On  the  old  visit  to  St.  Privat  things  were  very  dilferent. 
My  lather  was  now  determined  to  see  Metz  or  die,  and  the 
last  memory  I  have  of  St.  Privat  is  this.  My  father  had  so 
violently  s<juabbled  with  the  cures  of  Aboue,  Ste.  Marie  aux 
Chenes,  and  St.  Privat,  that  he  gave  the  cure  of  St. 
Privat  his  own  private  copy  of  Tliomas  k  Kempis 
as  a  keepsake.  Tlie  cure  of  St.  Privat  gave  my  father  iiears 
in  his  bonhomie  —  he  had  little  to  give  then,  and  less 
now  —  and  my  father  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the 
diligence  for  Metz  came  in,  sat  on  them  and  maiie  jam  of 
them.  Pretty  old  times!  I  do  not  like  laughing  at  my 
father,  God  bless  him  1  but  it  is  better  to  make  a  harmless 
joke  about  one’s  own  father  than  cry  over  the  corpse  of 
Alphonse.  Through  all  this  break-heart  business  my  fatlier 
is  dearer  to  me  than  any  other.  Yet  we  who  have  seen  mat¬ 
ters,  get  so  used  to  them,  that  we  can  make  a  joke  alxmt 
our  own  fathers.  Believe  me  that  I  tell  you  the  truth  alajut 
that.  Experto  crede ;  war  is  brutalizing,  not  ennobling. 

1  The  German  officers,  commanding  the  best  of  all  good  men, 
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saj  so,  and  in  the  German  army  there  are  men  who  can 
think  while  they  fi^ht. 

My  father  was  b^und  to  go  to  Metz,  or  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  because  he  said  that  the  expanse  of  that  great  apsis 
dominated  in  the  most  inartistic  way  the  height  of  the 
main  tower.  AVhether  he  thought  that  he  could  put  the 
matter  right  by  going  there,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  I  can  only 
say  that  we  never  went  there,  in  consequence  of  my  father 
having  a  violent  attack  of  sciatica,  which  laid  him  up  at 
Amandvilliers.  Some  fool  of  a  doctor  had  told  my  father 
that  his  lile  was  not  goisl ;  and  so,  when  I  and  Alphonse 
got  him  to  his  l>ed  at  Madame  Leroy’s  at  Amandvilliers, 
four  miles  from  Metz,  my  father  told  me  that  he  was  not  in 
in  any  way  afraid  of  death,  and  that  all  his  affairs  were  in 
order.  (They  were  not,  but  that  is  no  matter.)  My  father 
now  told  me  lor  the  first  time,  that  Louis  was  at  Metz,  and 
he  begged  me  to  send  for  him.  I  of  course  at  once  sent 
Alphonse.  He  went  and  fetched  Louis,  but  by  that  time 
my  father  was  perfectly  well ;  and  Louis,  instead  of  having 
his  dying  directions,  only  found  a  powerfully-built  English 
parson  Ixdbre  him,  intent  on  bullying  him  on  any  point  he 
would  like  to  air.  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  that  my  dear  fa¬ 
ther  did  bulljf  Louis.  I  never  had  sciatica  myself,  but  I 
should  conceive  it  to  be  nearly  as  exasperating  a  disease  as 
toothache.  At  all  events,  my  father,  who  was  the  sweetest- 
tempered  of  human  beings,  was  very  cross  over  it :  but  he 
brightened  up  and  got  pleasant  when  Louis  said  that  he 
had  got  leave  from  Ids  regiment,  and  that  he  insisted  on 
our  all  going  away  to  Malmaison  together.  Malmaison 
was  Louis’s  property,  you  will  see,  and  he  was  to  marry  Ma¬ 
rie  in  spite  of  every  one.  Nevertheless,  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  day,  though  my  father  would  be  jocular  over  Louis’s 
red  trowsers.  These  were  old,  old  times. 

We  got,  I  remember,  one  of  those  queer  vehicles  now 
called  an  amtfricaine.  Louis  and  Alphonse  sat  in  front, 
while  my  father  and  I  sat  under  the  hood.  Ixiuis  drove, 
with  his  red  trowsers,  on  the  splashlioard,  and,  as  my  father 
remarked  once  or  twice,  drove  princijially  into  the  ditch ; 
but  that  ditch  was  not  deep  enough  then  to  bury  dead 
men,  and  so  we  reached  Malmaison  with  nothing  worse 
than  my  father’s  objurgations. 

At  that  time  the  ghastly  old  harridan  who  now  calls  her¬ 
self  Sojihie  was  an  uncommonly  handsome  woman  of  forty- 
eight.  She  was  then  very  brisk  and  gentle,  and  she  showed 
us  every  thing,  to  my  father’s  great  approval.  The  coun¬ 
try  around  was  bare,  without  hedges,  and  well  tilled,  ami 
my  father  saiil  that  it  reminded  him  of  Waterloo.  There 
was  an  undoubted  resemblance,  as  we  all  agreed.  Mal¬ 
maison  is  singularly  like  Hugomont,  only  it  is  bigger,  and 
stands  more  alone. 

That  day  among  ditys  was  a  great  day  for  me.  Sophie 
got  the  peacock  to  come  and  eat  corn ;  and  she  gave  me  a 
feather  which  he  h-ad  dropped  out  of  his  tail.  And  there 
were  fowls  there  of  the  Crevecoeur  sort,  which  could  hard¬ 
ly  see  to  eat  for  feathers.  There  was  also  a  delicious  kind 
of  swine,  like  a  greyhound,  about  which  I  irritated  Sophie, 
lK!cause  I  said  they  must  be  wild.  Sophie  said  that  they 
were  such  good  pigs,  that  they  would  fatten  on  any  thing. 
I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  give  them  something  to  fatten 
on.  She  ro<ie  the  high  horse  with  me,  and  said  that  I 
doubtless  knew  best. 

We  were  to  lie  at  Malmaison,  and  that  was  most  delight¬ 
ful  ;  because  we  could  see  the  place  again  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  1  went  to  bed  very  early  with  Alphonse;  but  my 
father  and  Louis  sat  up  to  drink  a  bottle  of  Walportsheimer 
together.  I  w;is  very  restless  (Heaven  only  knows  why  — 
I  do  not  believe  in  brain-waves),  and  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  in  my  shirt,  when  my  father  came  in. 

“  1  was  going  to  rouse  you  up,  my  boy,”  he  said.  “  Why 
arc  you  not  in  bed  'i  ” 

And  I  answered  that  I  could  not  tell.  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  said  that  there  were  ghosts  —  I  was  young  enough  to  say 
that — and  mv  father  did  not  laugh  at  me,  but  said,  that 
there  were  ghosts  enough  there,  without  doubt,  but  that 
that  was  not  tlie  time  for  seeing  them.  He  then  told  me 
to  put  on  my  trowsers,  which  I  did,  and  to  come  down  stairs, 
which  I  did. 


[FEBRUABr  l: 

I  had  to  look  on  the  game  which  the  forester  had  ja  t 
brought  in,  and  tlie  beauty  of  the  sight  was  Ix-yond  beli^ 
The  heajted  French  dead,  which  1  saw  afterward  in  the 
dung-yard  before  the  door,  were  not  more  beautiful.  The 
forester  had  cast  down  a  great  wild  Imar,  and  on  it  he  had 
thrown  hares,  black-cocks,  hazel-hens,  and  (juail.  j 
was  very  much  delighted  with  it.  My  father  pointed  out 
to  me,  that  the  real  beauty  of  heaped  game  consisted  in  the 
wondrous  half  tints  and  colors.  And  then  I  went  nn 
stairs,  and  lay  quiet  beside  Alphonse  until  the  glorious  sun 
awoke  us  in  the  morning,  and  we  rose  and  stood  l(M>king  to. 
gether  across  the  vast  fields  of  waving  grain  which  spn^aij 
round  us  on  all  sides.  I  said  to  Alphonse,  “  What  a  hi' 
dog  is  yonder  on  the  lawn  1  ”  and  he  said,  “  Dog  I  it  is  a 
boar.” 

I  dressed  hurriedly  and  ran  down  stairs  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  out  round  the  garden  to  caj)ture  that  boar.  I 
very  nearly  succeeded,  lor  I  met  the  brute  in  an  allev,  with 
a  box-hedge  on  each  sitle,  through  which  he  could  not  pass, 
With  the  madness  of  youth  I  tried  to  seize  the  .animal ;  bm 
after  a  fierce  grunt  he  turned  back  and  hurried  through 
some  flowers.  Louis,  who  ran  up,  drew  his  sword  as  thu 
boar  went  past  him,  and  cut  at  liim,  and  siiys  he  thinks 
that  he  hurt  him  ;  but  1  .am  now  so  used  to  French  war  dis¬ 
patches,  that  1  am  very  doubtful. 

Louis  had  come  out  after  me,  and  bad  met  the  boar  at 
the  head  of  an  alley  through  wiiich  I  had  chased  him. 
Louis  was  at  that  time  seventeen,  whereas  I  was  nearly 
nineteen ;  but  Louis,  in  consequence  of  his  red  troivsers, 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  hundred  years  older  than  I 
was.  I  yielded  entirely  to  Louis’s  knowledge  of  the  woiil 
and  gave  wav  to  him  on  all  points.  Ixiuis  had  had  limr 
months  in  a  French  regiment,  and  knew  every  thing.  .My 
father  used  to  talk  too  fast ;  but  my  father,  although  a  cite 
gyiiian,  knew  a  great  deal,  in  consequence  of  having  to 
take  pupils  to  eke  out  his  income. 

Louis  said  to  me,  — 

“Come  to  breakiiist,  and  leave  the  hunting  of  hoars 
niere  has  arrived  a  German,  a  cousin  of  Marie’s,  from 
Sa.xoiiy.  Come  quickly,  or  he  will  eat  all.” 

I  ran  up  to  our  bedroom  and  made  myself  tidy,  and  1 
came  down  and  met  this  brute  of  a  Saxon.  My  French 
proclivities  were  then  so  strong,  that  I  considered  this 
young  man  as  my  natural  enemy  before  I  saw  him.  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised.  The  young  man  to  whom  1  wa.- 
introduced  was  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  1  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  very  blond,  and,  in  fact,  his  moustaelie 
was  no  darker  than  a  tooth-brush,  though  his  whiskers 
were  darker.  He  took  me  utterly  by  surprise  with  his  po¬ 
liteness  and  his  wonderful  knowledge.  He  told  me  quietly 
that  I  was  the  first  educated  English  youth  he  had  met. 
and  he  wished  me  to  explain  to  him  some  passages  ia  Mad 
Tom  in  King  Lear.  He  w  as  puzzled  alxvut  the  “  old  gray 
rat  and  the  ditch  dog  ;  ”  and  I  explained  to  him  the  dil^e^ 
ence  between  the  old  English  rat  and  the  water-vole.  Then 
he  must  have  me  explain  why  “  llojMlance  criclh  in  Toni's 
belly  for  two  white  herring.”  I  explained  to  him  that 
white  herr’mg  was  to  be  distinguished  from  red  herring, 
and  that  Tom  was  sujiposed  to  be  thirsty.  Then  1  gn* 
talking  over  the  subject,  and  among  other  things  told  him 
that  the  character  of  Mad  Tom  was  entirely  artificial,  al¬ 
though  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  all  bhakspeare's 
genius.  1  said  that  Mad  Tom  was  a  gentleman,  wlio  was 
fit  to  govern  the  people  by  knowing  their  wants,  and  that 
he  showed  his  knowledge  of  their  wants  in  his  assunnd 
madness.  I  warmed  with  the  theme  to  this  young  !>axiin 
officer,  and  told  him  roundly  to  his  face,  that  no  (jerinan 
poet  had  ever  equalled  the  line  in  Mad  Tom  in  which  he 
says, 

“Away  to  wakes  and  fairs  and  market-towns.” 

I  went  on  eagerly,  and  abused  Shakspeare  for  the  ytter 
improbability  of  Fidgar  acting  so  wondrous  well  as  to  Men- 
tity  himself  so  thoroughly  with  a  lunatic  lieggar,  who* 
only  iile.osure  was  motion  and  excitement.  I  went  thmuth 
the  character  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  when  1  bid  tia- 
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•shed  mvsay,  I  saw  younj;  Caspar  the  Saxon  and  my  father 
lookin''  me  steadily  and  calmly,  while  Louis  and  Al- 
nbonse  were  lau^hinjr. 

«  He  should  write  that  down,”  said  my  father.  “  The  boy 

*^°IIe  has  told  me  more  than  I  knew  before,”  said  Cas- 
“  Who  knows  the  route  from  here  to  Ste.  Marie  ? 
one  get  to  Aboue  any  shorter  way  than  by  La 
ti'e?” 

*•  1  cannot  say,”  said  Louis.  “  You  seem  to  know  tlie 

country  pretty  well.”  „  . ,  o 

*•  We  study  geography,  we  Germanj,  said  young  Cas¬ 
par.  “  We  may  need  it.” 

Louis  was  furious  in  a  moment. 

*•  You  mean  the  geography  of  Lorraine,”  he  said. 

“  I  mean  geogra^iy  generally,”  said  Caspar. 

After  this,  Louis  strutted  and  fumed,  and  I  was  very  glad 
that  we  <'ot  out  of  it  without  a  quarrel,  more  particularly 
8.5  Caspar  told  me  tliat  he  happened  to  be  in  love  with 
Marie,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  j)Ut  a  bullet 
into  any  man  who  ventured  to  be  in  love  with  her  besides 
hiniseli.  /  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  was  violently 
in  love  with  her  myself,  and  that  I  was  perfectly  ready  to 
be  shot  at  his  earliest  convenience.  He  saw  the  outrageous 
nonsense  of  his  proposition,  and  laughed.  Hut  he  asked 
nie  whether  Marie  loved  me ;  and  I  said  no,  I  did  not  think 
so.  “  Any  one  else  ?  ”  I  said  that  we  were  all  such  chil¬ 
dren,  that  we  should  not  think  of  such  things.  I  said  that 
I  was  still  such  a  baby,  that  I  could  run  after  a  peacock  ; 
and  he  said,  that  though  his  beard  was  grown  early,  he 
was  as  great  a  baby  as  I  was. 

So  we  parted;  and  my  father  insisted  on  having  sciatica 
again  and  going  back  to  Luxemburg.  On  arriving  at  Lux¬ 
emburg  my  father  sent  for  the  doctor ;  and  the  doctor  being 
I  out,  he  sent  round  fitr  the  prime  minister,  'llie  nriiue  miu- 
'  ister  being  at  the  Cafe  de  I’Union,  and  being  hunted  up 
there  by  a  dexterous  and  nimble  coniraissionnaire,  came  at 
I  once  on  being  told  that  an  Englishman  of  eminence  was  in 
'  trouble.  I  do  not  know  why  my  father  did  this  ;  but  I  only 
know  that  there  was  the  most  awfu!  row  you  ever  heard  in 
I  your  lile.  'llie  most  unfortunate  thing  was,  that  the  prime 
minister  could  understand  English,  and  so  could  understand 
I  what  my  father  said.  I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
new  education  boards  will  put  an  entire  veto  on  the  learn- 
inj  of  languages.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world, 
.ill  difficulties  with  America,  for  example,  would  sink  into 
nothing  if  we  did  not  understand  one  another’s  language. 
Mr  father  could  talk  both  German  and  French  to  a  limited 
extent ;  but  that  night,  with  the  irritation  of  the  sciatica  on 
him,  he  persisted  in  talking  English,  and,  as  1  have  said, 
the  prime  minister  understood  him.  My  father  ended  by 
saving,  that  a  State  which  would  raise  no  army  had  no 
ruinon  iTttre  at  all. 

The  prime  minister  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  fell  over 
mv  father’s  foot-pan.  At  the  same  time  the  Prussian  officer 
of  the  garrison  came  into  my  faiher’s  bedroom,  and  asked 
to  see  his  passport.  My  father  was  thoroughly  cross  now, 
ind  sai  1  that  his  passport  was  under  his  pillow,  but  that 
he  would  not  show  it  to  any  German  unhung.  This  con- 
:  duct  on  the  part  of  a  British  rector  naturally  led  to  a 
I  terrible  scene,  in  which  I,  as  an  undeveloped  journali.st, 

=  took  part.  My  father  refused  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  so  the 
whole  quarrel  was  carried  out  on  the  stairs.  Alphonse  was 
no  use ;  he  got  frightened.  I  stood  on  the  stairs,  and  called 
the  Prussian  officer  every  name  I  could  lay  my  tongue  to ;  but 
he  would  not  go  at  all.  Then  I  said  in  German  that  I 
Would  make  him  go.  Upon  this  he  requested  me  to  come 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  I  at  once  did  so,  and  there 
vas  a  struggle,  the  landlord  holding  the  light,  I  got  by 
tar  the  wor>t  of  it ;  for  the  Prussian  was  stronger  than  I 
*ax  and  I  was  marched  off  to  a  guard-house,  wliile  my 
lather  was  arrested  in  his  bed. 

Alphonse  meanwhile  had  knocked  up  a  bill  of  sixteen 
t  I'ftbery  and  treating.  The  lad  said  that  he  paid 
of  wine  for  the  prime  minister;  but  I  doubt 
at,  because  the  prime  minister  was  a  gentleman,  and  the 
toy  could  not  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth.  Aly  father  and 


I  were  liberated,  and  so  ended  our  first  expedition  through 
Luxemburg  and  Lorraine, 

It  is  as  well  to  state  the  whole  truth,  even  in  a  story  like 
this.  Luxemburg  must  be  very  careful,  if  she  desires  to 
preserve  her  neutrality  now.  The  Germans  have  In-en  very 
long-suffering  with  her,  and  she  must  take  care.  The 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg  has  cost  the  Germans  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  lives ;  and  when  men  get  mad,  as  they  are  getting  now, 
a  small  State  like  Luxemburg  must  look  out  lest  she  commit 
a  violation  of  neutrality.  • 


So  ends  our  first  visit  to  Malraaison.  After  this  there 
came  a  long  time  and  worry.  Louis  wanted  to  marry  Marie, 
and  the  whole  party  of  Courriers  and  Canzons,  who  seemed 
to  get  more  innumerable  as  time  went  on,  insisted  most 
emphatically  that  they  were  both  too  young ;  and  as  the 
wild  argument  went  on.  it  bec<ame  evident,  both  to  myself 
and  my  father,  that  Marie  was  getting  very  doubtful 
whether  she  cared  to  marry  him  at  all.  Tliere  were  two 
parties  among  the  Courriers  ami  Canzons,  by  no  means 
divided  by  name,  only  by  sex.  'Plac  women,  to  one  woman 
or  ncimly  so,  said  that  she  ought  to  marry  him ;  and  the 
men,  to  a  man  or  nearly  so,  said  that  she  ought  to  have 
time  to  think  over  the  matter.  As  it  was  no  j)ossible  busi¬ 
ness  of  my  father’s,  be  naturally  took  the  most  lively 
interest  in  it.  lie  took  the  female  side  of  tlie  question, 
and  worked  at  it  to  th.at  extent  that  ho  got  into  trouble 
with  his  bishop.  My  father  knew  one  of  the  Coarriers,  a 
teacher  of  languages,  who  was  an  emigre  of  old  timei,  and 
who  lived  at  Chelsea  and  cultivated  tuli|is  and  ranun¬ 
culuses  ;  my  father  must  needs  go  to  him  and  t;ilk  over 
tlie  matter.  Tlie  end  of  the  interview  was  so  very  stormy, 
thiit  the  old  Frenchman  told  my  father  that  he  was  to  be 
found  at  Boulogne,  or  if  it  pleased  him,  at  C.alais,  any  day 
which  he  chose  to  name.  On  discovering  that  luy  tuther 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  he  got  still  more  infuriated,  for  he  said 
my  father,  by  his  language,  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  his 
order.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  father  went  farther  than 
to  tell  the  old  man  that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth. 
My  father  was  the  most  perlectly  refined  gentleman ;  never 
rude,  though  he  might  be  boisterous  and  contradictory  at 
times.  Anyhow,  he  wounded  that  Frenchman’s  feelings 
to  that  extent  that  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop;  and  the  Bishop 
wrote  in  a  ratlier  peremptory  manner,  to  my  father.  1  will 
give  the  correspondence  :  — 

Enclosure  No.  1.  From  the  Bishop. 

“Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  —  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  communication  which 
has  been  addressed  to  me  by  M.  Ernest  Courrier,  and  I 
beg  to  call  your  immediate  attention  to  it.” 

Enclosure  No.  2.  From  M.  E.  Courrier  to  the  Bishop. 

“  Monseignel’R,  —  I  beg  emphatically  to  call  your 
attention  at  once  to  the  conduct  of  the  Anglican  parish 
priest  of  Holloway,  who  has,  under  protection  of  his  sacred 
cloth,  spoken  injuries  of  me  in  my  presence,  not  in  any 
way  to  lie  tolerated  by  a  man  of  honor.  Had  I  lieen  living 
in  a  civilized  country,  I,  as  a  military  man,  though  now 
retired,  should  not  have  dreamed  of  writing  to  any  man’s 
colonel  about  such  an  afiair  myself.  1  should  have  taken 
the  usual  course  with  Mr.  Tliompson,  and  have  fought  him. 
But,  Monseigneur  my  Lord  Bishop,  I  have  already  done 
that,  an<l  he  declines  to  meet  me,  on  ecclesiastic.al  grounds. 
My  sword  failing  me,  I  am  obliged  to  invoke  tlie  thunders 

•  On  th«*  (Treat  day  of  Sedan,  when  we  were  pushing  forward  to  the 
fight,  the  Rrandenbiirg  hussars,  the  regiment  of  tlif  ever-memorsble 
/ietheii.  were  sitting  with  llieir  horses’  fore  hoofs  on  the  frontier  of 
l.oxembiirg.  The  writer  happened  to  be  with  them;  and  sooner  than 
the  line  should  be  violated,  tliev  backed  their  horses,  lest  the  hintl  feet 
or  their  kiirse*  shimhi  go  oi’er  the  frontier  tine.  To  this  I  can  swear. 
One  violation  of  neutral  territory  occurre<l :  a  huntnt  Saxon  hussar,  of 
a  regiment  I  know  pretty  well,  crossed  the  Alsette.  and  his  horse  was 
shut  dead  under  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  frontier.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  esse,  I  will  defy  any  l.uxeinbiirger  to  prove  a  case  of 
violation  of  frontier  against  the  Germans.  They  were  violating  such 
neutrality  continually,  as  1  can  prove. 
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of  the  Church,  and  request  your  excoratuunication.  As  a 
republican  and  communist  luyself,  I  do  not  think  they  will 
have  the  le:ist  effect,  as  I  am  bound  to  tcU  you ;  but  a 
Frenchman’s  honor  is  at  stake.” 

Enclosure  No.  3.  From  the  Bishop  to  M  Courrier. 

“Dear  Sir, —  Voulez-vous  precisez  vntre  accusation f 
Wliat  has  he  said  ?  I  know  that  he  is  often  emporle,  but 
he  is  certainly  a  gentleman;  pray  answer  at  once,  for  1 
have  a  great  respect  lor  him.” 

Enclosure  No.  4.  From  M.  Courrier  to  the  Bishop. 

“Monseigneur,  —  I  deeply  regret  the  conclusion  of 
your  most  courteous  (though  brief)  letter.  You  say  that 
you  have  great  respect  for  Rector  ITiompson ;  I,  lor  my 
part,  have  none  whatever,  and  so  it  gives  me  deem  pain  to 
disagree  with  so  gifted  a  man  as  your  lordship.  Tlie  affair 
between  myself  and  Rector  Thompson  eats  itself,  and  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  compatriot  that  the  Rector 
Tlioin|)son  has  called  me  in  public  an  old  fool  of  a  French 
grammar-teai'her.  I  take  no  notice  of  this,  because  it  only 
comes  from  second  hand ;  but  as  you  ask  me  to  precise  my 
accusation,  I  will  do  so,  and  tell  you  what  Rector  Thompson 
said  to  my  lace.  I  will  leave  you,  monseigneur,  to  decide 
whether  or  no  he  is  fit  to  minister  the  offices  of  the  religion 
in  which  you  both  believe,  but  in  which  I  do  not. 

“  A  marriage  is  on  the  tapis  between  my  cousin  Louis 
ami  Marie  Canzon.  I,  with  the  rest  of  my  family,  object  to 
it.  Tltey  are  lx)th  too  young  to  know  their  own  minds. 
When  I  said  this  to  Rector  'Thompson,  who  knows  nothing 
alxmt  the  matter,  he  said  I  was  as  one  deprived  of  umler- 
standing;  and  when  I  said  that  the  girl  did  not  want  the 
man,  he  said  that  I  was  not  speakin'g  the  truth.  I  have 
thus,  my  dear  monseigneur,  precised  my  accusation.” 

Enclosure  No.  5.  From  the  Bishop  to  my  Father. 

“Reverend  and  dear  Sir.  —  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  M.  Courrier  of  Chelsea,  in  which  he  accuses 
you  of  calling  him  an  old  fool,  and  also  accusing  him  of 
untruth.  Is  this  so  V  ” 

Enclosure  No.  6.  From  my  Father  to  the  Bishop. 

“My  dear  Lord  Bishop,  —  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I 
called  M.  Courrier  an  ohl  Ibol  (and  if  he  is  any  thing,  he  is 
that) ;  it  is  equally  true  that  I  think  him  so ;  and  if  vour 
lordship  chooses  to  susjiend  me,  I  shall  submit  to  your  lord- 
ship’s  decision  with  the  most  {lerfect  and  entire  obedience. 
I  am  here,  my  lord,  to  speak  tlie  truth,  and  I  will  speak  it. 
The  man  «  an  old  fool;  I  never  saw  a  greater.  With 
regard  to  my  telling  him  he  was  not  speaking  tlie  truth,  I 
acknowledge  that  also,  and  I  will  hold  to  my  words.  Any 
punishment  from  your  lordship  will  be  received  with  thank¬ 
fulness  and  meekness ;  but  1  am  resolute.” 

Enclosure  No.  7.  From  the  Bishop  to  my  Father. 

“Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  —  There  is  something 
behindhand  which  you  have  not  told  me.  Please,  like  an 
old  friend  and  fellow-collegian,  tell  me  why  you  are  so  hot 
over  tills  business.  Dear  Sam,  tell  me  the  whole  truth. 
Never  mind  Bishop  or  Rector,  but  let  me  know  all,  as  if 
we  were  in  neighboring  beds,  as  at  Eton  thirty  years  ago. 
This  Frenchman  is  very  troublesome,  and  you  know  that 
you  were  a  fighting  boy  in  old  times.  Let  me  know  all 
about  it,  old  friend,  —  dear  friend  forever.  You  know  my 
position ;  don’t  try  me  too  hard.” 

Enclosure  No.  8.  From  my  Father  to  the  Bishop. 

“Dear  George,  —  You  remember  that  pretty  boy 
Shepherd  of  Lincoln  ?  Well,  he  has  done  no  good  except 
miury  a  wife  as  pretty  as  himself,  beget  nine  children,  and 
then  die  of  phuiisis.  lie  was  my  curate  when  he  died ; 
and  I  don’t  in  the  least  degree  see  what  Mrs.  Shepherd  is 
to  do.  Underpaid  parsons  should  not  marry ;  but  at  all 
events,  send  me  something  for  her,  and  get  some  of  your 


charitable  women  to  do  something  to  prevent  her  goino 
entirely  to  the  bad.  “ 

“  There  has  Ix'en  trouble  between  us  for  a  post  or  two, 
my  dear  George,  and  1  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  As  in  all 
great  rows  of  this  kind,  there  is  something  personal  <roin'» 
M;irie  Canzon  is  engaged  to  one  of  my  former  i)uj)ils,  Louis 
Courrier;  but  his  brother  Alphonse  is  as  badly  in  love 
with  her  as  Louis.  Now  this  I  could  stand  —  1  could  see 
my  way  out  of  all  that;  but  mv  own  boy,  the  boy  of  hit 
heart,  who  will  take  to  nothing  [Tliis  is  your  journalist]  is 
as  bad  about  her  as  any  one.  I  want  to  see  her  married 
out  of  the  way.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  money  ;  but  I 
do  not  want  my  son  to  marry  her.  lie  is  a  capital  fellow 
but  an  utter  fool.  |^l  must  pause  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  my  father  is  alluding  to  me.  Nothing  has 
happened  since  which  makes  me  think  my  father  wmng.] 
I  don’t  know  what  I  can  do  with  him,  and  I  wish  I  niavlie 
hanged  if  he  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  liiiiiself. 
But  he  mitst  not  marry  that  girl.  If  she  was  poor,  mv  dear 
Bishop,  I  would  not  care ;  for  the  boy  has  pluck  anif  chiv¬ 
alry,  and  they  would  get  on  together ;  but  the  girl  is  rich, 
anil  my  boy  would  never  stand  being  kejtt  by  his  wife. 
Old  Courrier  is  exasperated  over  the  matter,  and  I  have 
lost  my  temper  with  him.  'That  is  all.  Mind  yoti.  Bi-hop 
—  or  rather,  George  —  I  am  not  sure  whether  she  does  not 
love  Alphonse  the  best,  when  all  is  said  and  done ;  but  I 
will  not  have  my  son  marry  a  rich  woman,  on  whom  he  h 
de|)endent.  A  man  had  better  hang  himself  than  do 
that.” 

Enclosure  No  9.  From  the  Bishop  to  my  Father. 

“  Dear  Sam,  —  I  see  you  have  not  clearly  explained 
the  old  Frenchman’s  exasperation;  but  I  will  do  that  fur 
you.  Don't  let  the  girl  mairy  your  boy.  Any  man  who  lives 
on  his  wife’s  money  becomes  necessarily  b.  utalized.  'fhe 
very  savages  don’t  do  it.  I  don’t  want  to  make  woman 
utterly  de[)endent  on  man ;  but  until  these  rascally  laws 
against  women  are  abolished,  the  old  evil  will  go  on.  1 
know  a  very  gocnl  fellow  now,  who  through  illness  fias  been 
forced  to  cut  into  his  wife’s  property,  and  now  wi.<hes  lie 
was  dead  for  doing  so.  Pray  don’t  let  your  son  marry  this 
rich  French  woman.  A  man  had  better  marry  a  dairv- 
maid  than  marry  a  rich  woman,  more  particularly  of 
another  nation,  with  all  sorts  of  foreign  influences  around 
her,  political  and  religious  alike.” 

Here  closes  this  curious  correspondence.  Old  M.  Courrier 
made  friends  with  my  father,  through  the  Bishop’s  iiitli- 
ence;  and  with  regard  to  Marie,  myself]  Louis,  and 
Alphonse,  we  never  married  at  that  time. 

Pretty  times  came.  I  diil  little  good  at  the  universitj; 
but  a  man  came  to  me  and  asked  would  I  go  for  the  iMiHn 
Intelligence  to  Balaklava.  I  would  have  gone  on  bread  and 
water ;  and  I  went.  Tlie  affair  of  Sebastopol  must  never 
be  compared  to  the  affair  of  Sedan.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  affair  of  Sedan  is  the  most  terrible  thin' 
in  history.  In  those  very  old  days  I  was  verv  young,  and 
went  away  with  the  most  enormous  belief  in  the  Frenvh 
army ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never  had  to  alter 
my  opinion  of  it  at  all.  I  lielieve  now,  that  if  the  best 
generals  are  appointed,  and  if  the  officers  will  get  out  of’ 
that  absurd  habit  of  sauntering  into  the  first  cafe  the  niO’ 
ment  their  men  are  dismissed,  there  will  arise  from  the 
ashes  of  the  present  ruined  army  tin  army  as  fine  as  France 
ever  saw.  A  F rench  baron  said  to  me  tne  other  day,  ju?t 
after  Forbach,  “  Nos  officiers  sont  toujours  en  cafe.”  It  ii 
terribly  true  about  French  officers ;  let  English  officers  take 
care  that  it  is  not  said  about  them.  In  the  Crimea  there 
were  no  temptations  of  that  kind,  and  look  how  well  buth 
English  and  French  did!  No  three  armies  ever  behaved 
mure  nobly  in  the  field  than  the  British,  the  French,  and 
the  Russian.  For  me,  after  Inkerman,  I  would  back  the 
Russians  against  the  Germans ;  but  then  I  should  require 
one  German  to  three  Russians,  which  is  very  long  odds.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that,  of  all  the  troops  in  the  world,  the 
Germans  are  the  best,  and  the  Bavarians  the  best  of  the 
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Gtnna"**  (An  exasperating  friend  of  mine  says  that  the 
Afl’fhans,  give  them  etjual  arms,  are  the  best  of  all ;  but  he 
is  a  lunatic  at  large.)  It  is  most  perfectly  certain  tliat 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Baden  have  aeveloi)ed  jwwers  of 
swift  uiiirching,  and  elan  in  attack,  to  which  no  other 
nation  can  compare.  I  am  speaking  simple  truth  when 
I  tell  this  story.  I  interchanged  bows  with  Gen. 
Alvensleben  in  Lorraine,  and  in  five  days  he  hail  taken 
up  his  command  before  Paris.  In  old  times  the  French 
iisetl  to  say  of  other  armies,  “  11s  marehent,  nous  courons.” 
The  reverse  is  the  truth  now.  The  French  march  slowly 
and  fistht  badly.  Why  ?  Becau.se  in  that  flashy  Italian 
war  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  won  his  battles  by  destroy¬ 
ing  his  best  troops.  That  is  the  little  reason  why. 

As  to  the  Crimea,  Louis  was  in  that  fight  on  the  tel¬ 
egraph-hill  at  the  Alma,  which  Kinglake  denies  altogether. 
He  was,  however,  wounded  and  decorated,  and  seemed  to 
like  it.  After  this  he  went  to  New  Caledonia,  where  he 
did  not  get  decorated,  and  then  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  did.  He  was  out  of  the  Italian  business  altogether,  and 
was  always  going  to  marry  Marie  when  he  came  home.  He 
Kemed  in  no  great  lumry;  and  indeed  Marie  waited  with 
wonderful  patience.  She,  during  the  ^Ic.xican  biisine-s, 
went  into  retreat,  taking  vows  lor  four  months  with  the 
Soeurs  des  Sept  Douleurs,  in  a  dirty,  silly,  insignificant 
place  called  Sedan.  (The  place  is  on  the  Meuse,  and  has 
pleasant  groves  on  the  glacis.)  Louis  was  very  angry  at 
her  doing  this ;  and  when  Bazaine  sent  him  home  with 
despatches,  he  went  straight  to  Sedan,  after  dejmsiting  his 
despatches  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Marie. 
Mario,  being  en  retraite,  was  not  allowed  to  see  him,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  following  correspondence :  — 

The  Lady  Superior  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Douleurs,  Sedan, 
to  M.  Louis  Courrier. 

“Monsieur,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
Mademoiselle  Canzon  is  en  retraite. 

“  Agatha.” 

M.  Louis  Courrier  to  the  Lady  Superior. 

“Venerable  Mother,  —  Mademoiselle  ^larie  Canzon 
is  fiancee  to  me,  and  if  I  do  not  see  her  I  will  beat  your 
doors  down.  We  have  done  by  no  means  well  in  Mexico, 
and  are  a  little  out  of  temjier.  If  you  refuse  me  a 
eight  of  Marie,  I  will  have  the  garrison  of  Sedan  at  your 
gate.” 

The  Lady  Superior  of  the  Sept  Douleurs  to  the  Capt.  Louis 
Courrier. 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  I  received  your  communication  duly* 
I  have  only  to  say  that  we  will  die  praying.  You  have 
our  entire  forgiveness.  When’  we  meet  in  another  and  a 
better  world,  which  seems  hardly  probable,  you  will  regret 
this.” 

Louis  Courrier  to  the  Lady  Superior. 

“Madame  or  Most  Holy  Mother,  —  I  should  he 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would  explain  yourself.  Neither 
1  nor  any  of  the  garrison  have  the  slightest  intention  of 
cutting  your  throat  or  injuring  you  in  any  way.  I  have 
come  from  Mexico,  and  I  want  to  see  my  fiancee.  Why 
can  I  not  see  her  ? 

“  Louis  Courrier.” 
Lady  Superior  to  Louis. 

“Sir, — I  am  not  aware  that  yon  wished  to  cut  my 
throat;  but  Mademoiselle  Canzon  is  in  i-etreat,  and  cannot 
be  seen  at  present.” 

Bishop  of  L - to  Louis  Courrier, 

“  Dear  Captain,  —  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  what 
can  I  do?  Your  lady-love  is  in  retreat,  and,  as  far  as  I  see, 
must  stay  there  for  another  month.  Let  her  remain ;  let 
btrbe.  Are  you  sure  of  her  ?  In  my  opinion,  you  have 


rivals.  I  know  who  those  rivals  are,  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  tell.  Don’t  plague  the  girl  with  your  addresses.  I 
assure  you  that  I  want  to  see  the  girl  as  well  married  as  if 
I  was  her  father.  I  would  not  object  to  her  marrying  a 
Protestant  Englishman  or  an  utter  atheist  like  vourself. 
Leave  the  girl  alone,  and  she  will  come  to  you.  She  does 
not  know  her  own  mind  yet.  Let  her  alone,  and  you  may 
"ct  her  yet.  I  could  tell  you  more,  but  I  ilare  not.  Be 
kind  to  her,  lad,  and  she  will'  be  kind  to  you  through  every 
thing.” 

Louis  to  the  Bishop. 

“Monseigneur,  —  I  do  not  understand  your  letter  en¬ 
tirely.  Marie  was  fiancee  to  me,  and,  in  the  name  of  all 
furies,  I  will  have  the  contract  carried  out.” 

The  Bishop  to  Louis. 

“  My  Dear  Boy,  —  No  one  ever  dreamed  that  you  mould 
understand  my  letter.  I  only  say  this  to  you  —  don’t 
marry  that  woman  until  you  have  thoroughly  won  her 
heart.  Come,  Captain,  let  us  have  it  out  between  us.  What 
have  you  done  to  deserve  her  ?  I  have  got  you  there.  She 
is  infinitely  your  superior.  You  are  a  mere  machine.  She 
has  genius ;  you  have  none.  You  are  a  sharp  fellow ;  she 
is  no  fool.  She  mav  marry  you,  if  you  behave  yourself. 
If  she  marries  you,  it  will  be  the  first  piece  of  folly  she 
has  ever  committed.  In  the  meantime,  I  ask  you  to  leave 
the  Lady  Superior  of  the  Sept  Douleurs  alone.” 

Louis  to  the  Bishop  of  L - . 

“  Monseigneur,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  allusions  to  my 
Voltairism ;  but  I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  take  your 
advice,  excellent  as  it  was.  My  sweetheart  is  mewed  up 
by  the  Lady  Sujierior  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Douleurs, 
and  I  cannot  in  any  way  get  at  her.  I  am  only  a  young 
Frenchman,  and  not  a  young  Englishman;  if  I  am  not 
allowed  to  see  my  sweetheart,  I  will  raise  a  dust  aViout  your 
head  and  that  of  the  Lady  Sujierior  which  will  sweep  you 
utterly  away.  Such  an  affair  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
one  instant  in  England  or  Prussia.  I  demand  to  see  this 
girl,  who  is  fiancee  to  me.  I  demand  to  know  her  mind 
about  myself.” 

The  Bishop  to  Louis. 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  I  ^ill  take  good  care  that  you  see  the 
girl.  Do  not  get  emporte.  I  will  meet  you  in  Bazeilles  to¬ 
morrow  at  ten,  and  I  will  bring  the  girl  with  me.” 

It  was  in  that  horrible  street,  horrible  forever  now, 
where  they  met.  It  was  not  in  any  way  horrible  then,  but 
it  has  become  dreadful  for  all  time  now.  AVhat  can  one 
say  ?  It  was  the  only  way  for  the  Bavarians  into  Sedan, 
and  they  had  to  ruin  it.  ITie  people  were  not  ready  for 
the  ruin,  and  were  mainly  in  their  houses  when  the  rain  of 
shells  came  upon  them.  'ITie  writer  has  stood  many  things, 
but  Bazeilles  turned  him  away.  St.  Privat  was  bad  enough, 
but  Bazeilles  will  stink  in  one’s  nostrils  forever.  And  yet 
I  blame  nobody  for  it  —  not  one  solitary  human  being.  I 
have  seen  the  French  in  ruined  Ixirraine  tending  their 
wounded  brothers,  the  Gennans ;  I  have  worked  through 
hospitals  in  which  no  man  knew  whether  the  wounded  man 
was  a  German  or  a  Frenchman ;  and  I  say  that  there  is  no 
real  cpiarrel  at  all.  If  such  men  as  the  late  Emperor  and 
Gambetta  will  keep  quiet,  all  things  will  go  well.  But  we 
are  leaving  two  young  lovers  and  a  Bishop  in  the  street  of 
Bazeilles  all  this  time. 

That  is  actually  a  fact.  Louis,  by  some  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  arrangements  of  the  French  army,  found  it  possible  to 
be  at  Sedan,  because  Marie  Canzon  was  8t.aying  with  her 
aunt.  The  Bishop,  for  reasons  only  known  to  himself  and 
probably  the  Pope,  was  there  also ;  anti  Sedan  being  a 
most  disagreeable  place,  you  naturally  strolled  out  to  Ila- 
zeilles.  So  the  Bishop,  Lauus,  and  Marie  were  all  together 
in  the  street  of  Bazeilles. 

Bazeilles  was  a  little  suburb  of  Sedan,  and  a  very  pretty 
street.  ITiere  were  trees  there,  and  the  work-people  Iroiu 
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the  manufactories  made  it  like  a  Clamart  or  a  Meudon, 
and  used  to  go  out  to  it  and  amuse  themselves  in  front  of 
the  cafes.  They  used  to  bathe  in  the  Meuse  also,  but  no 
one  bathes  now  lest  he  should  swim  against  a  corpse.  I 
asked,  the  other  day,  at  Namur  in  Belj^ium,  “  Had  any 
corpses  come  down  V  ”  and  the  singularly  practical  answer 
was,  “  Not  yet ;  we  shall  have  no  bodies  down  until  the 
winter  flood.”  It  was  at  Bazeilles  that  Marie  and  Louis 
met  at  this  time. 

He  saw  her  at  the  street’s  end ;  and  when  the  Bishop 
had  described  him,  he  went  into  the  church  and  assisted 
the  curd,  leaving  her  to  tell  the  whole  story  by  herself.  I 
think  he  was  wise. 

Louis  came  clanking  on  towards  her,  in  his  blue  tunic 
and  scarlet  trowsers,  looking  like  a  king  of  men.  She  was 
dressed  in  quiet  gray,  but  looking  as  lovely  as  French 
women  always  do.  She  ran  up  to  him,  and  took  his  hands 
in  hers. 

“  There  is  difficulty  in  seeing  you,”  he  said. 

“  Will  you  kiss  me,  Louis  V  ” 

“  Do  you  care  for  me,  Marie  ?  ” 

“  I  thiuk  I  care  for  you  more  than  any  man  on  the  face  of 
tlie  earth.  There  are  two  others,  Louis  —  there  are  two 
otliers  whom  I  love.” 

“  There  may  be  half  a  hundred,  for  all  I  know.  All  I 
want  to  know  is,  whether  you  love  me  above  all  men  in  the 
whole  world  ?  ” 

Marie  said,  — 

“  I  love  you  as  well  as  any,  but  I  love  the  Englishman 
and  Alphonse  as  well  as  I  do  you.  Dearest  well-loved,  do 
not  let  us  marry  :  it  would  be  a  bttisc.” 

“  I  will  murder  Alphonse  and  the  Englishman  I  ”  said 
Louis. 

“  Dearest,  why  ?  ”  she  answered.  “  They  have  done  no 
harm.” 

“  They  have  done  harm  to  me,  curse  them  1  I  wanted 
you.  anil  you  will  not  come  to  me.” 

“  Think  of  your  own  folly,  my  Louis.  You  would  never 
be  contented  with  one-third  of  a  heart.  Pray  thiuk  one 
instant.  I  love  you,  but  I  love  others  as  well.  Uliat 
would  you  have  ?  I  know  that  you  do  not  want  my  money ; 
if  vou  care  for  it,  I  will  give  it  you  at  opce.  You  have 
only  to  say  one  solitary  word,  and  all  the  money  which  I 
have  is  yours  forever.  Leave  me  poor,  for  your  own  dear 
sake ;  but  understand  once  for  all,  that  at  present  I  cannot 
be  the  wife  of  you  or  any  other  man.  Will  you  take  my 
money,  and  let  me  go  free  V  ” 

Louis  could  not  do  that.  I  think  that  at  bottom  he  was 
a  snob,  but  at  all  events  he  was  nut  snob  enough  for  that. 
He  said :  — 

Am  I  such  a  hound  that  you  cannot  take  me  ?  ” 

“  Dear  Louis,  you  are  the  best  of  men,  I  am  sure,  the 
very  best  of  men ;  but,  dear,  dear  Louis,  1  am  afraid  1  can¬ 
not  marry  you.” 

Louis  urged  his  case. 

‘‘  Am  I  ill-looking  ?  ” 

She  answered  by  saying,  “  Give  me  a  kiss.” 

And  he  bent  bus  handsome  head  down,  and  gave  her 
one. 

You  are  the  handsomest  man  in  France,”  she  said. 

And  he  did  not  disagree  with  her. 

“  Am  I  cruel  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  I  never  knew  you  so,”  she  answered ;  “  you  have 
always  been  kind.” 

“  Have  I  worried  you  with  my  attentions?  ” 

“  Never,  dearest  Louis,  for  an  instant.” 

“  Then  wh^  cannot  it  be  ?  ” 

"  Because  it  cannot,  Louis ;  it  can  never  be  in  all  time. 
I  cannot,  cannot  do  it.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  marry  the  Englishman  ?  ” 

“  Now,  Louis,”  she  said,  “  we  are  coming  to  terms.  I 
swear  to  you,  in  this  street  of  Bazeilles,  that  if  I  ever 
marry  any  one,  it  shall  be  you.  Will  that  content  you  ?  ” 
Louis  said,  “  That  ought  to  content  any  man,”  fur  Louis, 
though  a  prig,  was  a  gentleman. 

“  I  love  Alphonse,  1  love  the  Englishman,  and  I  love  you 
far  more  dearly  than  you  think ;  but  why  cannot  1  1  ive 
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you  without  marrying  you?  I  have  three  friends  now- 
why  should  I  make  two  out  of  the  three  enemies  ?  Do  vou 
see  ?  ” 

Louis  never  could  be  brought  to  see  it.  Alphonse  and 
your  humble  servant  accepted  their  fate.  Marie  did  not 
want  to  marry  —  an  old  fool  at  our  club  said  that  she  would 
have  been  a  great  fool  if  she  had ;  but  he  was  only  an  old 
fool,  such  as  one  meets. 

At  tills  period  of  the  conversation  the  Bishop,  havin-t 
finished  service,  deployed  out  of  the  church,  and  came  upon 
Louis  and  Marie. 

“  I  know,”  he  began,  “  all  that  you  have  been  savin-f. 
Has  she  told  you  that  she  has  taken  vows  for  one  year"? 

Louis  stood  aghast.  His  hopes  were  over. 

“  Ah,  but  she  has,  though,”  said  the  Bishop ;  “  an(l  I 
think  that  she  is  perfectly  right,  if  it  is  only  on  the  ground 
of  defending  her  property.  Like  a  true  woman,  she  has  con¬ 
cealed  the  whole  truth ;  but  she  has  done  it.  She  did  not 
tell  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  monseigneur,”  said  Louis. 

“  You  must  have  penance  for  that,  my  lady,”  said  the 
Bishop.  “  But  you  see  your  fate,  M.  Louis  Courrier.  For 
me,  I  would  sooner  have  had  her  marry  the  Proie-tant 
Englishman ;  for  the  English  have  a  notion  of  Christianitv, 
though  their  sacraments  are  of  no  avail  to  salvation.  It  is 
all  over ;  she  has  taken  vows  for  one  year.” 

The  dark,  horrible  cloud  came  down.  In  an  evil  hour 
France  marched  on  Germany,  and  the  Teutonic  wave  rose 
like  a  sea.  Every  one  who  knew  any  thing  about  allairs 
knew  that  it  was  a  horrible  and  ghastly  all'air;  but  our 
daily  press  insisted  on  fiddling  while  Rome  was  burniu". 
I  was  among  the  French  emifires  at  Luxemburg,  and  was 
talking  to  them  about  the  state  of  affairs.  It  was  most  ob¬ 
vious  that  I  could  not  get  into  Metz  (the  last  man  who 
ever  left  Metz  was  the  correspondent  of  tlie  Sco  sinaii; 
the  only  man  who  stayed  through  that  hideous  business 

was  II - ,  of  the  Guardian).  It  was  obvious  on  the  Kith 

of  August  that  I  could  not  get  into  Jfetz,  and  so  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  into  Longwy.  AVith  this  idea,  I  stayed  a 
little  time  at  Lu.xemburg,  making  dangerous  expeditions 
across  the  frontier. 

I  came,  hurrieil  with  dust  and  heat,  back  to  Luxemburg. 
The  first  thing  I  asked  for  was  my  own  paper,  which  wa* 
handed  to  me.  I  was  very  late  for  the  dinner,  but  I  a«ke(l 
for  soup,  anti  ate  it.  Then  I  lookeil  up  for  the  French 
Baron,  an  emigre  from  Metz,  a  man  whom  1  had  met  otlen 
before.  I  bowed  to  him,  his  wife,  and  his  two  beautiful 
young  daughters,  and  they  returned  my  bows. 

“  Wliat  news,  M.  le  Rddacteiu-  V  ”  he  said. 

I  said  in  reply,  “  M.  le  Baron,  the  worst  of  news.  I  can¬ 
not  conceal  the  truth  from  you.  The  French  are  beaten 
back  on  all  quarters.  M.  ^le  Baron,  tlie  French  are  not 
fighting.” 

A  Frenchman  said  the  3  2d  Chasseurs  had  been  cut  to 
pieces ;  a  lady  in  the  room  rose  and  left  the  table.  She 
went  down  through  every  kind  of  danger  to  Metz.  The 
32d  Chasseurs  was  her  own  son’s  regiment ;  at  iletz  she 
heard  that  the  regiment  had  never  been  engaged,  but  was 
at  Strasburg. 

But  to  resume  :  when  I  told  the  Baron  of  the  results  of 
Forbach  and  Spiecheren  he  sat  silent,  and  his  beautiful 
daughters  began  to  cry.  And  looking  past  them  I  saw  a 
woman  I  never  thought  to  see  again ;  it  was  Marie  Canzon, 
dresswl  all  in  gray. 

I  said  to  her  at  once,  “  Come  here ;  ”  and  she  came.  1 
said,  “  Where  are  vou  going  ?  ” 

She  said,  “  Into  ^letz.” 

I  replied,  “  I  am  a  hired  man,  and  cannot  go.  Hired 
men  can  do  nothing.  Hired  men  h.ave  no  souls.  A\hen 
once  a  man  is  hired  and  paid,  he  is  dead  for  most  good 
things :  a  man  had  better  be  dead  and  trusting  to  God's 
mercy  than  be  hired  to  lie.” 

“  You  need  not  lie,”  she  said.  “  You  never  did  lie  in 
old  times.” 

“  I  never  lie  now,”  I  answered ;  “  but  I  am  irritste  1, 
dc.ircst  M.iric,  by  my  proprietors  writiug  an  I  as'riiiir  me 
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pat  a  gloss  on  to  matters  which  are  perfectly  obvious,  to 
iuit  their  politics.” 

She  laughe<l  so  pleasantly.  “  I  can  give  you  a  piece  of 
good  advice,”  she  said. 

"  «  And  what  is  that  ?  ” 

“Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  speak  the  plain  truth. 
Ton  are  poor  and  must  live ;  but  you  are  not  poorer  than 

lam.”  _ 

“  You  are  so  rich. 

“  I  am  vowed  to  poverty ;  my  money  goes  to  the  poor. 
'dow  we  must  have  a  most  important  talk  together ;  you 
must  get  me  into  Metz.” 

“Marie,  it  is  utterly  impossible.  Woods  has  come  out, 

the  last  man  left ;  R - has  been  too  late  ;  - dare  not 

trv  it  for  his  life.  I  cannot  do  it ;  it  is  utterly  impossible.” 

'“  I  know  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,”  she  said ;  “  but 
it  must  be  done,  and  you  must  do  it.” 

“  But  my  duty  to  my  proprietors  ?  ”  I  said. 

“lam  not  talking  about  your  proprietors ;  I  am  talking 
of  mine.” 

“  IMio  are  they,  Marie  ?  ” 

“  Tlie  Jesuits.  I  am  ordered  into  Metz,  and  I  must  go. 
Am  I  to  go  alone,  or  will  you  help  me  ?  If  j'ou  can  get 
me  to  St.  Privat  and  Malmaison.  I  am  safe.  You  must  do 
it,  vou  know,  dear.  We  have  got  word  that  Sister  Agatha 
b  dead,  and  I  am  to  take  her  place.  I  do  not  know  the 
route  from  here  to  Malmaison  ;  nut  I  must  go  as  far  as  that, 
»nd  then  I  will  trouble  you  no  farther.” 

I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  would  do  this  thing,  and  I 
did  it.  I  went  a  rather  remarkable  way  to  work  alxnit  it, 
however.  I  told  her  to  stay  where  she  was  for  two  hours, 
and  not  go  to  bed  until  I  came  home ;  I  then  lighted  my 
cigar,  and  sauntered  down  the  street  to  the  Cafe  de  I’Union 
to  look  at  the  telegrams,  with  my  hands  in  my  breeches- 
pockets. 

I  knew  that  I  should  meet  the  staff  of  the  Luxemburg 
armv  there  —  but  I  commit  no  one  in  any  way  whatever, 
the  Luxemburg  people  are  terribly  French.  But  I  was  not 
veiy  long  at  that  cafe  ;  I  was  very  soon  down  in  the  lower 
town  (the  only  thing  worth  seeing  at  Luxemburg,  if  it 
mattered),  and  went  into  the  Cabaret  Aloses,  which  was 
kept  by  an  aged  Jew  ;  and  if  there  was  a  Christian  in  the 

lace  except  myself,  I  am  none.  I  wish  that  I  had  had  a 

ew  with  me,  but  I  had  not,  and  being  extremely  unlike  a 
Jew  myself,  I  had  to  brazen  it  out  as  an  English  commer¬ 
cial  tr.aveller.  I  seemed  to  play  the  rule  pretty  well,  for 
the  Jews  took  me  entirely  at  my  own  valuation.  I  spoke 
neither  French  nor  German,  but  simple  plain  English.  I 
knew  that  by  that  means  I  should  catch  a  Jew  who  could 
speak  English,  and  I  caught  three  in  no  time.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  are  by  no  means  the  stupidest  of  nations.  I  had  not 
been  speaking  ten  minutes  when  a  young  Jew  came  rush¬ 
ing  into  the  room  eager  to  see  the  English  commercial 
traveller,  and  eager  for  trade.  I  at  once  saw  that  he  was 
the  man  I  wanteil,  because  he  was  obviously  the  poorest 
of  the  Jews,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  so.  I  saw  that  he  was 
poor,  and  a  tanner  by  trade  from  the  color  of  his  fingers  : 
ne  was  my  man. 

I  say  tliat  my  course  of  action  was  most  distinctly  im¬ 
moral,  but  I  thought  that  it  was  for  the  best.  She  was 
verj-  dear  to  me  even  then,  and  I  would  have  died  to  serve 
her. 

To  this  young  Jew  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  notorious 
that  they  were  certain  to  have  their  horses  die  in  Metz, 
and  that  it  would  be  (God  forgive  me ;  I  cannot  forgive 
myself)  a  most  excellent  thin^  to  have  an  agent  in  Metz  to 
buy  up  the  dead  horses  —  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  that 
they  would  have  to  eat  them.  I  will  tidl  the  truth,  and  the 
^th  is  thivt  I  lied  for  Marie’s  sake,  though  she  never  knew 
tt.  I  told  this  younw  Jew  tanner  that  I  was  a  commercial 
^veller,  and  that  if  he  could  get  my  wife  underground 
into  Metz  I  would  pay  him,  and,  if  it  suited  us  both,  do 
business  with  him  as  regarded  the  horses’  skins.  I  expect 
that  one  of  the  heaviest  outcomes  of  this  war,  as  of  all 
others,  will  be  a  habit  of  hard  lying  not  known  in  times  of 
peace. 

The  young  Jew  believed  me,  for  which  I  was  extremely 


sorry;  he  winked  his  eye  and  went  away.  I  sat  there 
smoking  and  tliinking  for  above  an  hour,  and  the  results  of 
my  thoughts  were,  that  1  was  a  great  rascal,  and  that  the 
cigars  were  e.xtremely  bad  ;  but  my  Jew  came  to  me  at 
last  with  a  man  whom  I  had  seen  before.  I  dare  not  give 
his  name,  or  the  place  of  his  abode.  1  was  must  utterly  as¬ 
tounded. 

“  M.,  you  know  what  I  want.” 

“  Tout  est  possible,  monsieur.” 

“  M.ais,  mon  cher,  e’est  si  dangereux.” 

“  Le  danger  est  pour  vous,  mon  ami.” 

I  never  was  more  astonished  in  all  my  life.  He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  help  us  in  any  way,  and  if  the  revanche 
came,  it  must  ultimately  fall  on  him.  It  is  no  use  blinding 
oiir  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Luxemburg  people  love  the 
French  in  the  deepest  manner.  They  may  be  foolish  or 
they  may  not,  but  we  consider  the  definition  of  a  fool  is 
“  a  man  who  won’t  face  facts.”  I  wish  that  Ireland  loved 
us  as  well  as  Luxemburg  loves  France.  Ireland  seems  not 
to  love  us  at  any  time,  but  the  love  of  Luxemburg  for 
France  is  a  matter  which  I  have  by  no  means  made  out. 

My  gray-haired  ai-quaintance  said  that  matters  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  but  that  he  would  do  every  thing  he 
could. 

I  asked  what  could  he  do  ? 

He  answered,  “  Rien  du  tout,”  and  went  away. 

And  as  I  was  asking  the  Jew  if  he  could  do  any  thing, 
he  suddenly  flew  into  a  most  violent  temper,  and  said  that 
all  we  Christians  were  congenital  fools.  I  let  his  temper 
go  by  (and  a  Jew,  though  violent,  is  not  ill-tem]>crcd  for  a 
long  time),  and  then  I  asked  him,  “  was  there  a  chance  ?  ” 

“  A  chance  with  a  Jew  in  it  1  ”  he  said  ;  “  you  have  only 
got  to  hold  your  tongue.” 

“  At  what  time  shall  I  come  to  you  ?  ”  I  asked. 

The  Jew  said,  “  Aliout  eleven.” 

I  went  to  Marie,  and  told  her  to  hold  herself  in  readiness 
about  twelve ;  then  I  ordered  the  horses,  stipulating  that 
they  were  not  to  go  farther  than  Bettemburg,  and  then  I 
sent  off  my  despatch.  My  desp.atch  was  all  lamentiition 
and  mourning  and  woe ;  for  our  paper  went  a  little  on  the 
French  side  at  that  time.  But  a  journalist  must  live  — 
every  one  must  live  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  war  has 
plagued  the  journalists  worse  than  any  others.  For  me,  I 
am  a  sad  fellow,  I  doubt,  for  I  should  have  minded  my  own 
business  before  getting  Marie  into  Metz. 

Some  things  a  journalist  remembers  forever.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  getting  of  Marie  into  Metz.  When  I  rememVier 
that  great  journey,  I  am  proud  of  my  own  courage,  but  I 
am  still  prouder  of  hers.  'When  I  came  to  her  at  twelve, 
every  one  had  gone  to  bed  except  one  sleepy  waiter.  I  was 
attended  by  the  Jew  whom  I  nad  deceived,  and  the  tall, 
gray-headed  Luxemburg  gentleman,  also  a  Jew.  Marie 
was  nearly  asleep ;  but  I  roused  her,  and  I  told  her  that  it 
was  time  to  go.  She  had  everj'  thing  reaily,  and  between 
sleeping  and  waking  asked  which  route  we  were  to  take. 

“  What  matters  it,  Marie  ?  ”  I  said.  “  We  have  con¬ 
sulted,  M.  L.  has  consulted,  and  M.  Solomans  has  consulted. 
YVe  are  in  the  hands  of  M.  Solomans.  Come,  therefore, 
away.” 

“  Go,  dear  lady,”  said  M.  L. 

“  But  what  route  ?  ”  she  still  urged. 

“  Esch,  Audun  la  Tige,  and  Briey,”  I  answered  ;  “  it  is 
the  only  chance.  We  must  get  on  through  Ste.  Marie  aux 
Chenes  and  St.  Priviit.” 

“  God’s  will  be  done,”  she  said ;  and  we  went  away  to¬ 
gether. 

I  don’t  know  what  women  were  made  of  myself ;  I  only 
know  that,  as  we  were  rattling  over  the  great  Luxemburg 
bridges,  Marie  kissed  my  hand,  and  said,  “  Are  we  going  to 
see  Ylalmaison  ?  ”  And  1  don’t  know  what  men  are  made 
of ;  for  I  did  not  kiss  her  hand  in  return,  and  made  the  per¬ 
fectly  idiotic  remark  that  we  should  find  out  some  day. 
As  that  remark  meant  nothing,  it  can  have  done  no  harm. 

How  strange  it  seemed,  rattling  all  alone  with  her  over 
the  great  bridges  which  span  the  magnificent  glen  of  the 
Alsette  in  the  moonlight  1  Our  carriage  was  a  small  open 
one,  a  very  pleasant  little  carriage  indeed.  M.  L.  and  the 
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Jew  were  on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  ar^uinj;  as  Jews 
will,  and  I  found  that  they  were  driving  to  the  railway-sta¬ 
tion  which  is  outside  the  glacis.  I  stood  up,  and  whispered 
to  L.,  — 

“  Tliat  is  no  use,  the  line  was  cut  to-day.” 

M.  L.  s.iid,  “  Taisez-vous,  mon  cher,  taisez-vous.” 

We  were  at  the  rail.»ay-station  in  a  minute,  and  at  a 
beck  from  M.  L.  I  jumped  out.  The  Luxemburg  line  was 
in  F rcnch  hands,  as  the  Luxemburgers  know  to  their  cost ; 
and  I  was  hurried  into  a  room  between  the  two  Jews,  and 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  small  Parisian,  who  hap- 
ened  to  be  a  friend  of  mine.  Tlie  matter  was  put  before 
im,  and  he  was  at  once  a  conspirator. 

“  Mademoiselle  is  a  Sister  of  Charity,”  he  said,  “  and 
she  will  get  into  Metz.  Our  line  was  cut  below  Bettem- 
burg  to-<lay,  but  where  we  do  not  know ;  ”  and  then  he 
pegged  away  at  his  telegraph,  and  began  eating  choco¬ 
late. 

He  took  things  remarkably  coolly,  and  said  that  the 
French  were  getting  bailly  beaten,  while  we  waited.  Be¬ 
fore  there  was  time  for  much  discussion,  the  wire  began 
clicking  again  ;  and  in  ten  minutes  from  our  entering  the 
ollice,  be  had  got  his  answer,  and  saiil,  — 

“  I  have  asked  if  there  are  carriages  at  Betteraburg,  and 
if  there  .are  carriages  at  Est'h.  Tlie  answer  is  yes.  We 
arc  sending  down  two  engines  to  Bettemburg  at  once  to 
examine  the  line  towards  Thionville,  but  an  engine  will 
also  start  to  Esch  immediately  after,  and,  time  is  short. 
Will  m.adcmoiselle  —  I  should  say  la  soeur  —  dare  to  go  on 
it  ?  It  will  save  much  time.” 

I  ran  out  to  ask  her,  and  she  consented  at  once.  Tliere 
w.as  no  trouble  wi  ll  the  railway  jicople :  we  merely  paiil 
first-class  fare,  and  I  hoisted  her  up  among  the  coke  on  the 
engine,  and  took  my  place  beside  her.  A  great  man  saw 
us,  and  came  up  and  s[)uke  to  me,  asking  my  intentions.  I 
|>ointed  to  her  sitting  on  the  coke,  and  told  him  quietly 
w  hat  we  were  trying  to  do  —  that  we  were  trying  to  get 
into  Metz.  He  said  not  one  word  ;  but  he  went  to  the 
bullet  (then  shut),  kicked  at  the  door  till  it  was  opened  by 
a  sleepy  young  man  (also  of  my  acipiaintance),  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  b.asket  containing  a  fowl,  some  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  madcmoiseile. 

“  You,”  he  said  to  ine,  “  will  be  shot  for  a  spy,  but  stay 
by  her  as  long  as  you  can ;  ”  and  so  he  jumped  olf  the  en- 
gine Just  as  my  young  friend  the  Jew  tanner  jumped  on. 

“  I  have  made  it  right,”  he  said  in  English.  “  I  h.ave 
telegraphed  to  all  our  people.  I  have  to  pay  altogether 
sixty-six  francs ;  but  you  will  pa\-  me  in  return  when  the 
business  between  us  is  settled.  'llie  gallantry  of  your  wife 
is  so  gre.at,  that  I  wouhl  do  ten  times  that  for  you. 

I  w;i8  so  taken  ab:u;k,  th.at  I  felt  like  a  clog.  At  the  risk 
of  ruining  every  thing  I  told  him  the  whole  truth,  standing 
on  the  step  of  the  engine  ;  she  was  not  my  wife,  and  I  had 
deceived  him. 

“I  wish  you  had  trusted  me  before,”  said  this  good 
voting  man.  “  I  thought  it  was  odd  that  your  wife  should 
Lave  taken  vows ;  but  I  never  know  what  you  Christians 
will  do  next.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  too  late ;  I  and  M.L. 
and  the  rest  of  our  |)eople  will  see  you  tlirough,  depend  on 
th.at.” 

“  I..et  me  p.ay  you  for  the  telegrams,”  I  cried. 

“  Not  one  stiver,”  he  cried.  “  The  God  of  liloses  bless 
you  both  1  ” 

And  that  was  the  end  of  my  singularly  sharp  bargain 
with  the  Jew  tanner.  I  felt  fearfully  degraded,  and  I  told 
Marie  so ;  in  fact,  I  told  her  the  whole  truth  ;  and  I  rather 
fancy  th.at  that  Jew  tanner  in  Luxemburg  will  find  himself 
in  ]>ossession  of  more  capital  tor  his  business  than  he  au- 
tieipated. 

'Itie  drivers  were  F rench,  one  a  native  of  Dol  in  Brittany, 
and  the  other  from  Dieppe  in  Normandy.  Until  we  were 
fairly  under  way  they  never  noticed  either  Marie  or  myself, 
and  I  thought  they  were  going  to  be  uncivil.  But  it  w.os 
merely  diplomacy ;  the  instant  we  were  off  they  were 
“  down  on  us  ”  by  turns.  Tlie  stoker  was  the  first,  and  he 
instructed  me  how  to  take  my  own  great  coat,  lay  Marie  on 
it,  and  cover  her  with  my  railway  rug;  “for,”  he  said, 
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“  those  who  go  to  do  God’s  good  works  must  be  eared  for 
by  all  who  love  God.” 

I  thought  th.at  this  benighted  stupid  Breton  papist  was 
not  very  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  —  in  fact,  1  thoui»ht 
th.at  he  was  very  near  it  indeed.  ° 

Marie  lay  on  the  coke,  quite  quiet,  without  asking  one 
question.  She  said  once,  — 

“  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  with  you ;  but  it  is  so  very 
strange.” 

I  said,  “  It  is  as  strange  as  a  nightmare.” 

Tlien  the  Norm.andy  driver  came  up  and  said,  “  She 
should  cover  her  face  over,  for  I  must  open  the  furnace. 
AV’e  are  in  danger,  monsieur,  for  those  two  locked  engines 
are  close  before  us ;  but  we  are  safe,  for  she  is  goiiec  to 
God’s  work.  I  hear  that  our  people  are  bcateu  every¬ 
where  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  so.” 

“  A  very  good  thing  for  them.  But  we  must  be  very 
careful,  lliese  Prussians  care  neither  for  dog  nor  devil, 
and  they  may  have  cut  the  line  on  neutral  territory.  Have 
you  seen  these  Prussians,  M.  the  Englishman  ?  ” 

“  I  have  lived  among  them.” 

“  Wh.at  do  you  think  of  them  ?  ” 

“  That  they  are  the  best  and  kindest  people  alive,"  I 
said. 

“  That  is  very  possible,”  he  said.  “  Tlie  only  one  I  ever 
knew  worked  with  me  at  Mulhouse,  and  all  the  dillereiice  I 
could  see  between  him  and  myself  was,  that  he  knew  ten 
times  more  on  general  matters  than  I  did  myself.  Monsieur, 
as  a  neutral,  do  you  think  these  wars  right  V  ” 

I  said,  “  I  think  them  of  the  devil.  The  English  are 
never  at  peace,  and  so  an  Englishman  m.ay  at  least  sjioak." 

“  How  beautiful  she  looks !  ”  he  said,  turning  round  from 
his  crank  and  his  fire,  and  declining  farther  argument. 
“  Attend  to  me,  monsieur.  She  wants  to  get  into  Jletz. 
Well,  then,  they  sav  that  the  line  is  cut  somewhere  iK'tween 
Bettemburg  and  'riiionville.  If  you  choose,  I  will  follow 
the  two  engines  before  us,  and  try  to  get  her  to  TLion- 
ville.” 

“  My  lad,”  I  said,  “  I  would  go  to  the  mischief  after  you, 
but  we  want  to  get  in  by  the  line  of  Esch ;  follow  your 
orders,  and  shunt  at  Bettemburg.” 

“  She  shoulil  try  Thionville,”  he  said. 

“  Ah,  but  she’d  fail,”  I  said.  “  She  has  courage  enough, 
but  she  does  not  know  every  thing.” 

So  when  we  came  to  llettemburg  we  were  properly 
shunte<l  on  the  line  to  Esch,  .at  which  place  I  took  leave  of 
my’  two  ii'iends  of  the  locomotive,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for¬ 
ever. 

I  got  ^larie  a  bed  in  Esch,  to  my  immense  surprise,  and 
I  .also  slept  myself  with  the  landlonl’s  son  over  the  her.-riost. 
That  young  man  had  a  dexterity  in  catching  Ileas  which  I 
never  saw  exhibited  before,  though  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
periences  in  Germany.  It  is  my  opinion  that  that  young 
man  never  sleeps  at  all,  which  seems  on  the  face  of  it  an 
inqmssibility.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  night  I  was  there  he 
spent  in  cracking  fleas  —  which  he  did.  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  “  graztnl  on,”  and  slept  until  the  cock  woke,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  alsmt  five  minutes  after  I  had  got  to 
sleep.  I  dressed  myself  in  a  nu/ligii  manner,  and  tried  to 
get  hold  of  that  cock  and  p,ay  lor  him  alter ;  but  1  could 
get  neither  the  front  door  nor  the  back  door  opem.  In  the 
meantime  the  landlonl,  who  h.ad  been  dining  with  some 
friends,  and  who  likewise  had  bought  a  revolver,  raised  a 
cry  of  “  Vo'eurK !  ”  on  me,  and  my  lite  was  saved  hv  the 
nimbleness  and  dexterity  of  a  little  Jew ;  .and  1  was  allowed 
to  go  to  bed  again,  won<lering  why  all  the  Jews  in  Jewry 
should  turn  up  just  when  they  were  wanted. 

MTien  I  came  down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  I  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  remarktible  empres.iement  by  every  one.  Every 
one  seemed  to  know  our  business,  and  every  one  seemed 
ntost  frantically  fond  of  me.  When  Marie  came  tlown,  the 
whole  of  the  little  company  rose  like  one  man.  There  was 
a  place  left  ne.xt  me  tor  her  —  next  to  the  landlord :  but  I 
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noticed  that  the  little  Jew  stuck  to  his  place  on  my  left.  I 
(oon  knew  why. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  said,  “  it  is  all  equal.  I  know  all  about 
you.  You  are  not  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva?  ” 

I  said  trankly,  — 

“IIow  could  I  be  ?  I  am  a  journalist.” 

«  But  you  want  to  get  through  with  the  good  sister  ?  ” 

« I  must.” 

“  I  know.  I  know  all.  My  uncle  has  telesraphed  to  me. 
Will  you  please  take  my  directions  ?  The  Red  Cross  with 
J’urlev  and  Norton  are  going  to  and  fro,  but  you  cannot.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  you  have  Bernstorff’s  pass  on  you  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  Brandenburgers,  and  you  woiihi  be  torn  to 
pieces  if  your  papers  were  exauiinetl.” 

‘  “  How  the  devil  did  voii  know  that  ?  ”  I  asked  furiously'. 

“Jews  know  many  tilings,”  said  the  boy.  “  Now  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  me.  There  has  been  a  row  this  morning 
at  Auihm  la  Tige  and  six  Germans  have  Imen  killed. 
Archduke  Charles  has  ordered  the  place  to  be  burnt ;  but 
YOU  must  get  through  it.  You  must  wali:,  and  you  will  find 
your  carriage  on  the  hill  beyond  the  town.” 

‘‘  But  our  higtrage  ?  ” 

“  Your  lugiiat5!  has  gone  on.  I  was  with  Alademoiselle 
Marie  In't’ore  you  were,  and  she  patrked  her  batr  and  sent  it 
on.  'Ihat  is  what  made  her  so  late  for  breakfast.  Do  you 
know  that  my  brother  has  been  up  and  packed  your  things 
for  you,  and  that  they  are  over  the  frontier  now  ?  ” 

“  Now  I  am  ruineil,”  I  said ;  “  this  has  ruined  every  thing. 
My  iirivate  papers  —  good  heavens !  ” 

What,  you  mean  your  locked  writing-case  ?  ”  and  the 
young  rascal  produced  it  from  under  the  table. 

I  (lid  not  know  whether  to  kick  him  or  kiss  him.  I  said, — 

“  You  are  pretty  free  and  easy,  my  lad.” 

“  Jews  lire,”  he  siiid.  “  Now  lofjk  here,”  he  went  on  ; 
“you  look  out  for  our  people  and  don’t  (juarrcl  with  the  Jes¬ 
uits.  We  rule  the  roast ;  you  others  are  nothing.” 

I  was  so  utterly  astounded  at  the  boy  that  I  said,  — 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  Red  Republicans?” 

The  scorn  of  that  lioy’s  face  is  not  to  be  described  by 
powers  so  poor  as  mine. 

I  sai'l,  “  They’ll  win.” 

And  the  Jew  boy  said,  “  AVin  !  ”  and  sniffed. 

However,  this  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  Jew  boy  on  the 
confines  of  Luxemburg.  In  what  folloivs,  the  author  is  most 
extremely  careful  to  keep  perfectly  close  to  the  truth  in  details, 
and  so  he  will  omit  Alarie  altogether,  and  merely  saying 
“we”  instetid  of  “  1,”  will  just  simply  tell  the  plain  truth, 
without  one  single  exaggeration. 

We  walked  very  fast  to  the  frontier  on  the  little  Aslettc, 
and  there  saw  our  first  dead  horse  —  a  disagreeable  expi-ri- 
ence.  for  he  had  bled  so  terribly  on  the  grass  of  the  pretty 
meadow.  And  there  was  other  blood  than  that  of  horses, 
anil  one  of  us  got  a  little  frightened.  Not  I.  I  said,  “  Y'ou 
will  have  to  go  through  worse  than  this;”  and  the  other  per- 
fonsaid,  “  1  do  not  doubt  it.”  But  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  flights,  at  that  time,  known  in  histo- 
ly,  We  said  no  more. 

Tlie  French  peasantry  had  taken  Archduke  Charles  at 
his  word,  and  were  flying  into  Luxemburg.  I  saw  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  so  I  can  describe  it ;  or  if  you  bind  me 
down,  I  cannot  descrilw  it.  It  was  all  so  utterly  new,  and 
to  me  .so  extremely  painful.  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  hor¬ 
rible,  even  at  the  worst  moment.  It  was  immeasurably 
ttd. 

We  found  ourselves  pressing  on  amidst  a  sea  of  blue- 
clothed  peasants,  talking  loudly,  and  carrying  burdens, 
walking  as  swiftly  as  they  could,  the  men  carrying  the  bun¬ 
dles  and  the  women  carrying  the  children  and  leailing  the 
rows.  I  said  to  Marie,  “  If  this  goes  on,  I  shall  put  my  head 
in  a  corner  and  make  a  fool  of  myself.” 

ily  companion  expressed  exactly  the  same  sentiment, 
th()u.di  in  more  refined  language.  Hie  flight  from  Audun 
la  Tige  is  a  tiling  which  no  man  born  of  a  true  woman  will 
ever  forget  to  the  day  of  his  death.  We  adhere  strictly  to 
lacts,  and  adhere  so  strictly,  that  some  of  our  facts  about 
Audun  la  Tige  may  have  been  read  before. 


In  the  crowd  and  confusion  of  the  fugitives  one  thing 
struck  me  most  strongly :  a  woman  —  and  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man  too  —  was  standing  before  a  little  auherge,  and  saying 
continually,  “  Dur-Auit  amt,  dlc-huil  ans!”  1  do  not  know 
in  the  least  what  she  meant ;  but  she  had  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  the  babv  xvas  dead. 

We  went  on  w.olking  swiftly,  until  there  were  very  few 
fugitives.  TTie  last  we  met  were  three  young  men  running, 
and  after  them  a  young  man  who  was  very  drunk.  Then  we 
entered  the  French  village,  which  we  believed  to  be  doomed.* 

It  was  a  very  prettv  village,  with  sheets  of  rolling  wihkI- 
land  all  around  it.  A  prosjierous  little  villase ;  but  the  first 
thing  we  saw  as  noticeable  was  a  white  flag  with  a  red 
cross  on  it,  and  a  dark-blue  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
Yvho  instantaneously  seemed  to  aim  at  us  with  his  musket. 
I  at  once  threw  myself  between  Marie  and  Ziindnadelge- 
wehr,  and  running  towards  the  German,  asked  what  he 
meant  by  coming  to  the  “  present  ”  before  a  lady.  He  was 
a  fine  lad,  a  finer  I  have  never  seen,  and  he  laughed  at  me. 
“  It  was  the  new  drill,”  he  said.  “  Why,  the  very  Belgians 
did  the  same.”  It  was  pretty  true ;  but  I  most  certainly 
wish,  that  in  challenging  entirely  inoflensive’  persons  like 
myself,  foreign  nations  would  not  come  to  the  “  present.” 
I  blew  this  lad  up  about  it,  and  he,  like  a  sensible  lad,  agreed 
with  me,  and  also  asked  me  if  I  had  the  Illtts/rn'ed  London 
News.  I  happened  to  have  that  paper,  and  gave  it  to 
him. 

“  Tlie  staff-officer,”  he  said,  “  is  of  the  Brandenburg  Hus¬ 
sars.  He  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town.  I  know  who  you 
are.  You  are  the  Englishman  who  is  pushing  his  wife  into 
Metz;  a  Jew  told  me.” 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  town  we  met  the  Brandenburg¬ 
ers —  the  Brandenburg  Hussars,  the  regiment  of  Ziethen. 
Tliev  had  called  back  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  on 
by  the  Jews,  and  they  kept  us  there.  'Tlie  colonel  came  to 
me  personally,  and  said  that  madame  must  wait,  for  that  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  She  must  go  into  Metz,  of  course, 
if  she  chose ;  but  he  could  say  nothing  at  all. 

A  very  old  German  .Tew,  a  sutler,  came  out  and  took  the 
commandant  aside.  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  I  could  not 
tell  you  what  that  Jew  said  to  him ;  but  he  came  back  to  me 
and  said, — 

Has  the  voung  lady  courage?  ” 

I  said,  “  she  has  the  courage  of  a  French  woman.” 

“  The  business  will  be  very  difficult  in  crossim'  the  lines. 
It  Yvould  be  much  l)etter  for  her  to  go  in  one  of  the  .luhanniter 
wajons,  if  she  does  not  mind  riding  in  the  straw.  The  Jew 
says  that  it  would  be  much  Irntter.” 

I  thanked  him  heartily,  and  put  the  question  to  Marie ; 
and  she  said  .she  xvould  like  it  better ;  and  so  I  dismissed  the 
carriage,  and  hoisted  her  into  the  tail  of  the  Johanniter 
wagon,  and  we  iK'gan  our  quaint  journey  into  Lorr.iiue. 

We  soon  left  the  trail  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxonv,  who 
had,  you  will  understand,  kept  very  closely  to  the  /.uxein- 
burg  frontier  in  their  eagerness  to  dash  at  the  French  left  ; 
Ibr  in  re.al  truth  they  troubled  Vinoy  but  little,  and  fought 
against  M’Mahon.  AV'e  were,  by  advice  of  the  .lew,  on  a 
.luhanniter  wagon  ;  but  the  English  ScK'iety  under  Furley  was 
in  the  same  tr.iin,  and  so  Marie  and  I  in  the  straw  went 
travelling  up  the  hills,  on  one  of  the  strangest  journeys  ever 
known. 

So  very  strange  it  was  to  be  sitting  beside  her  in  that 
straw,  and  talking  over  old  friends  and  playmates,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  quiet  empty  villages,  in  which  every  house  was 
shut  up.  There  was  above  Amlun  la  Tige  a  solitary  old 
woman  in  a  field  with  a  cow.  She  had  a  rope  round  the 
cow’s  neck,  and  was  arguing  with  it;  but  the  cow dis.agreed 
with  her,  and  she  banged  that  cow  on  the  neck,  and  made  it 
come  the  way  she  wanted.  I  remember  th.at  that  was  one 
event.  After  the  desolate  old  woman  and  her  solitary  cow, 
we  mounted  to  the  plateau  of  Ijorraine,  and  began  to  get  to 
the  German  outposts,  toiling  along  very  slowly. 

•  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  write  all  this  down  In  a  little  story  which  Is  pro- 
ressi-dly  di'ttoiial,  because  it  himiieiis  to  be  every  word  of  it  true.  Tlie 
tiiltlit  of  the  French  peasantry  from  Audun  la  Tliie  wa.s  in  It.s  way  more 
remarkable  than  the  slaughter  at  tieduu.  At  least  so  the  writer  thinks, 
who  saw  both  things. 
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A  German  general  came  pricking  up  with  gold  spectacles, 
and  I  jumped  down  and  arrested  him.  I  told  him  I  was 
helping  a  young  French  lady  to  get  into  Metz,  and  he  at 
once  rode  up  to  the  tail  of  our  wagon,  and  getting  off  his 
horse,  spoke  to  her  bareheaded. 

“  You  will  find  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  madame,” 
he  said;  “  but  if  any  thing  can  do  it,  this  will.  I  will  write 
you  a  pajK^r,  which  will  do  you  all  the  good  I  can.  I  un¬ 
derstand,  of  course,  from  hxiking  at  your  face,  that  you  will 
not  read  this  pajicr,  but  will  merely  present  it  to  Dr.  F.  I 
also  understand  that  you  will  give  no  military  informa¬ 
tion.” 

“  Sir,”  she  said,  “  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  such  a  thing. 
I  am  as  incapable  of  it  as  I  am  of  neglecting  to  thank  you 
for  your  wonderful  kindness.  Do  not  destroy  our  country 
utterly,  sir.” 

“  Aladarae,  that  must  depend  on  your  rulers.  Mein 
Herr  ”  (to  me),  “  stop  your  wagon,  for  1  must  write.” 

I  shall  neyer  forget  his  sweet,  calm  face,  as  he  stood  and 
wrote  a  note  in  a  book  which  he  took  from  his  pocket, 
8tan<ling  at  the  tail  of  oim  waijon.  It  was  very  (juickly 
written,  and  I  neyer  saw  it ;  he  folded  it,  and  handed  it  to 
Marie.  It  was  hurriedly  directed  in  pencil  to  Dr.  Fuchs, 
the  hero  of  the  hospitals,  the  man  whose  name  should  liye 
for  all  time. 

When  the  wagon-wheels  had  ceased  rattling,  I  became 
aware  of  a  sound  in  the  air  other  than  thunder.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  a.sking  the  general  if  there  was  any  heavy  bom¬ 
bardment  going  on.  He  said,  “  Our  people  are  saluting 
Thionville;  nothing  more  than  that.”  And  so  we  toiled 
on  again;  and  after  a  few  miles,  now  in  the  rear  of  the 
other  wagons,  we  were  out  of  the  German  bund,  and  into 
the  French  band,  which  extended  there  from  Audun  la 
Komain  to  Briey.  Tlie  last  we  saw  of  the  Germans  was 
this.  Our  friend  the  general  was  feeling  the  French  with 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Brandenburgers  as  far  as  he  dare 
go.  He  rode  very  slowly,  and  hung  about  our  waston  with 
one  of  his  staff-olficcrs.  On  a  sudden,  close  to  Audun  la 
Komain,  three  living  horsemen,  accompanied  by  a  prisoner, 
came  round  on  the  tail  of  our  wagon,  one  of  whom  made 
rejmrts  to  him,  and  one  of  whom  was  sitting  on  his  horse, 
deadly  pale,  and  spitting  blood  over  his  blond  moustache. 
These  were  his  Uhlans,  sent  to  “  feel  ”  the  enemy,  and  one 
of  whom  had  felt  a  chassejwt  through  his  chest,  llic 
young  man  with  the  blood  running  over  his  moustache  had 
his  hand  clutched  tight  on  the  bridle  of  a  young  French 
ollicer,  and  that  young  French  olficer  was  Louis,  though 
&Iarie  did  not  .sec  it  I 

Tliat  was  all  that  we  saw  of  him  for  the  present,  for, 
dealing  a  blow  to  the  wounded  German,  he  got  his  bridle 
loo.se,  and  sped  away  across  the  fields.  Tlie  (ierman  gen¬ 
eral  cried  out  to  the  Uhlans,  who  were  away  after  him,  and 
they  came  back.  The  wounded  Uhlan  hxjked  round  sleepily, 
kiciced  his  feet  out  of  his  stirrups,  and  tell  heavily  over  on 
the  ground,  with  that  ugly  noise  which  nothing  but  a  fall¬ 
ing  man  can  make. 

“  He  is  in  your  line,  I  think,”  said  the  general.  “  Will 
ypu  take  him  V  ” 

I  had  got  him  into  the  wagon  already,  but  I  heard  the 
general  say  to  the  other  Uhlans,  — 

“  If  Bazaine  is  out  again,  we  shall  have  a  battle  to-mor¬ 
row.  Von  Hezzerstein,  Alvensleben  is  at  Amandvilliers ; 
get  to  him  across  country,  and  see  for  the  orders.” 

By  this  time  I  had  got  my  wounded  Ulilan  up  into  the 
straw.  Von  Hezzerstein,  the  Uhlan,  —  a  nobleman,  if  it 
mattered,  — jum|)ed  off  his  horse,  and  kissed  him.  Tliey 
seem  to  have  been  fast  friends,  for  he  kissed  him  before  he 
sp<-d  away,  and  our  wagon  went  on. 

I  said  to  Marie,  “  Now  you  have  one  of  your  enemies  in 
your  hands.” 

And  she  said,  “  Thank  God.” 

But  we  could  do  absolutely  nothing.  The  German  h.ad 
been  shot  through  the  chest,  and  thj  wagon  with  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  on  before.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  any 
way.  It  became  evident  to  us  that  he  was  dying  in  our 
arms,  and  Iklarie  asked  him  of  what  religion  he  was.  He 
said  feebly  that  he  was  Bavarian  and  Catliolic. 


“  Then  we  are  both  puzzled,”  said  Iklarie.  “  AVe  can 
neither  of  us  do  any  thing  lor  him.” 

“  Why  cau’t  you  leave  him  to  God  ?  ”  I  said  a  little 
angrily. 

And  indeed  we  did ;  and  when  morning  broke  over  the 
beautiful  Lorraine,  and  we  got  into  Briey,  the  horrible 
thunder  of  the  b.attle  of  the  16th  was  roaring  in  oureais 
and  the  young  German  was  dead  between  us  in  the  straw 
We  had  to  take  him  out  ourselves,  with  the  help  of  the 
driver,  who  gave  us  very  little  assistance,  for  he  was  scared. 
The  Johanniters  buried  him,  according  to  their  vows. 

Marie  was  hound  by  her  vows,  and  I  was  determined  to 
follow  her  as  far  as  I  could  ;  so  I  went  about  at  Briev.  and 
asked  everybody.  Everj'body  said  that  getting  into'  Metz 
was  folly  ;  but  Marie  was  most  resolute,  and  I  determined 
to  go  with  her  as  far  as  my  duty  to  my  proprietors  would 
allow  me.  I  was  very  late  in  making  my  inquiries,  and 
Marie  had  gone  to  bed ;  so  I  told  the  immortal  Made¬ 
moiselle  Sophie  that  I  must  speak  to  Marie  in  her  bed. 

“  Mais  elle  n’est  pas  madame.” 

“  Diable  I  ”  (I  am  alhiid  I  went  so  far  as  that,)  I  want  to 
get  her  into  Metz,  ami  must  speak  to  her.  Come  with  me, 
and  rouse  her.  If  she  is  fool  enough  to  mind  you  and  me 
in  her  bedroom,  she  is  not  fit  for  the  work  which  is  before 
her.” 

Sophie  no<lded  her  head  nearly  off,  and  when  it  was 
nearly  off  her  handsome  shoulders,  said  :  — 

“  Mais  vous  avez  raison.” 

Sophie  went  in,  and  turned  her  head  over. 

“  C’est  Monsieur  le  Redacteur,”  she  said. 

And  Marie  turned  her  face  on  her  pillow  towards  me, 
half-asleep  and  half-awake,  and  said,  — 

“  What  is  it,  my  friend  ?  ” 

Ah,  heavens !  if  she  could  have  said  that  a  few  yean 
before  1  Not  that  I  complain  in  any  way ;  things  would 
have  been  dillerent,  but  they  would  not  have  been  so  well 
I  told  my  mother  this  story  (as  I  tell  her  every  thing) 
when  I  came  back  from  the  war,  and  she  said  to  me, 

“  Sweetheart,  would  you  have  had  it  otherwise?”  and  I 
said,  “  Not  for  a  million  worlds.” 

I  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  room,  and  I  said,  — 

“  M:irie,  there  is  but  one  chance  for  us.  Can  yon  walk 
to  Metz  ?  I  have  been  in  every  direction  asking,  and  tlut 
is  our  only  chance.” 

“  I  can  walk  far  and  fast,”  she  said. 

“  I  have  l)een  collecting  information,”  I  said,  “  and  I 
have  found  a  Jew  who  can  take  you  in.  It  is  horribly  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  let  me  persuade  you  not  to  go.” 

“  I  am  bound  to  go,”  she  said. 

I  saiil,  “  I  cannot  go  farther  than  St.  Privat  or  Amand¬ 
villiers.” 

“  My  dear  friend,”  she  said,  laughing,  “  I  would  not  be 
bothered  with  you  farther.  But  we  must  pass  Maliiiaison?” 

“  I  fear  so.  Let  me  see  the  place  before  I  die,  and  then 
let  me  die.” 

We  left  her  to  sleep.  Mademoiselle  Sophie  came  out  of 
her  room  with  me. 

“Your  English  women  are  both  resolute  anil  sp'rtielU, 
she  said;  and  I  agreed  with  her. 

Let  me  give  a  tribute  to  a  very  grand  woman.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Sophie  of  Briey  is  not  the  sort  of  woman  at 
present  producible  in  England.  She  has  worked  like  a 
galley-slave  with  her  brother  to  make  her  house  a  good  one, 
and  the  war  has  ruined  her  and  her  brother.  They  have  j 
actually  nothing  at  all ;  but  in  her  complaints  nlsjut  the 
German  requisitions  there  was  not  one  word  of  anger.  She 
was  quite  prepare*!  to  begin  life  over  again.  Lazy  Eng-  I 
lish  ladies  uiiglit  t.ake  a  lesson  from  Mademoiselle  Sophie. 

I  can  see  her  now  coming  into  my  l)edroom  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  with  the  petites  choses  for  Mademoiselle 
Marie.  When  we  started  at  half-past  four,  the  awful 
horror  of  the  day  of  the  17th  had  not  begun.  Sophie 
shrieked  after  us  “  lion  vor/atfe!"  and  we  were  away  together 
down  the  steep  street  over  the  pretty  bridge,  and  then  up 
through  Aboue,  one  of  the  sweetest  places  on  the  earth. 

I  remember  that  we  waited  on  the  bridge  to  see  a  man 
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throwin**  a  casting-net,  and  wliilc  we  were  there  we  heard 
the  cannon  begin  in  the  summer  morning. 

1  asked  her  to  turn  even  tlicn,  but  she  refused,  and  we 
went  up  aloft  on  to  the  plateau,  where  we  two  solitary  poor 
fools  saw  the  affair  of  the  l"th,  one  of  the  most  terrible 
battles  of  all.  I  was  afraid  of  her  a  little  at  first,  because 
she  clutched  ray  arm  once  when  she  saw  Ste.  Marie  aux 
Chenes  burn,  but  she  only  said,  — 

“The  thing  h.as  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done.  I  must 
get  into  Metz  this  way.” 

^  Tlie  alfair  of  St.  Privat  was  singularly  horrible  among 
all  the  great  battles.  The  Germans  telt  for  Bazaine’s  left, 
and  delwiichiug  from  the  woods,  found  him  in  force  at 
Ste.  Marie,  at  St.  Privat,  and  at  Amandvilliers.  We  be¬ 
lieve  tliat  that  is  the  real  truth  about  the  August  battles. 

1  see  that  Bazaine  now  says  that  Amandvilliers  was  the 
central  point  of  tlie  great  battle  of  Gravelotte.  We  shall 
never  know. 

Marie  and  I  saw  the  battle  of  St.  Privat  very  well  from  a 
distance.  She  stood  the  fire  and  smoke  very  well,  and  she 
sat  most  patiently  with  me  uniler  a  tree.  The  French 
were  not  (Iriven  bat  k  fairly  before  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  I  thought  it  sale  to  go  on.  There  was  not  the 
least  dilBculty.  Thee  w.is  no  one  who  was  not  too  tired  to 
interfere  with  one;  but  just  belbre  we  came  to  Ste.  M.arie 
aux  Chenes,  I  saw  Ihnn  the  heapeil  scarlet  and  blue  masses 
on  the  road,  that  we  were  eoniiug  among  the  dead,  and  I 
was  anxious. 

I  said,  “  You  know  what  those  are,  lying  in  the  road  and 
in  the  fields  ?  ” 

She  said,  “  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid.” 

But,  as  in  all  cases,  the  first  dead  man  upset  her  —  a  very 
pretty  lad,  in  scarlet  trowsers  and  a  blue  tunic,  who  lay 
across  the  road  right  in  our  path,  with  his  face  to  the  sky, 
one  leg  straight  out  and  one  bent  up  nearly  double.  She 
began  to  cry;  but  when  I  bent  down  and  searched  the 
dead  man  for  papers  to  send  to  his  friends,  she  was  (iiiite 
comfortable  again.  She  never  flinched  during  the  wiiole 
of  that  horrible  day  after  the  first  dead  man,  though  I 
flinched  more  than  once  among  the  wounded. 

As  an  illustration  of  her  nerve,  I  can  tell  this ;  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  hurrying  away  the  wounded  French  to  Ste. 
Marie,  St.  Privat,  and  the  Chateau  at  Jerusalem.  She 
lell  me  to  look  at  the  piles  of  dead  by  herself,  and  after  a 
little  while  came  hurrying  to  me,  saying,  “  Here  is  a  man 
who  is  not  dead ;  ”  and  I  hurried  away  breathless.  It  was 
a  chasseur,  and  I  tore  his  tunic  open,  and  put  my  hand  on 
his  heart.  She  was  right.  She  had  seen  it  from  his  face. 
I  ran  to  the  German  officer,  and  we  saved  the  man. 

I  was  not  in  the  least  decree  afraid  of  her  now.  I  could 
not  go  with  her  myself;  I  must  leave.  I  got  her  safe 
tlinmgh  the  dead  to  Malmaison,  which  is  between  St. 
Privat  and  Amandvilliers;  at  that  place  I  thought  her 
life  had  come  to  an  end,  for  although  the  last  ruin  of  the 
place  was  reserved  for  a  time,  yet  it  was  as  good  as  ruined 
now.  Every  thing  was  so  much  destroyed  by  the  troops, 
that  the  bombanluient  affected  it  very  little.  It  was  only 
made  a  heap  of  broken  stone-work,  after  every  room  in  the 
house  h.ad  been  violated  before. 

From  Malmaison  I  got  her  to  the  ridge  above  Metz,  and 
there  there  was  an  ol.jurgatioa  Iretween  a  Geiiuan  officer, 
a  Jew,  and  a  .lesuit.  But  the  Jew  and  the  Jesuit  had  the 
best  of  it;  for,  after  I  ha.l  shown  Dr.  F.  a  pass,  she  was  let 
to  go  on ;  and  I  saw  her  go  down  all  alone  along  the  roail 
widi  the  Jew  beside  her,  while  the  German  officer  marched 
me  in  an  entirely  contrary  direction.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
remark  that  I  was  a  British  citizen ;  but  it  was  no  goo  1. 
That  game  is  over  for  the  present.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ou  had  better  call  yourself  a  Greek  than  an 
nowadays.  I,  in  my  own  person,  have  been 
taken  to  task  by  Luxemburgers.  National  humiliation 
can’t  go  much  farther.  However,  Marie  was  safe  into 
Metz,  and  I  hail  to  go  to  work  for  my  newspaper  again. 

I  ran  off  as  hard  as  I  could  go  after  the  Brandenburgers, 
and  got  in  with  them,  whereby  I  got  into  trouble  with  my 
proprietors,  because  Von  Ileldensheiin  insisted  that  all  my 
letters  sent  by  the  ‘^ehl-post  should  be  open ;  and  I  now 
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discover  that  he  has  put  lewd  (in  the  good  sense,  ludibrice) 
remarks  into  them,  and  has  dune  me  no  good,  cither  with 
my  employers  or  the  general  public.  Von  Heldensheim 
shall  answer  for  this.  He  dared  not  have  taken  such  a 
liberty  with  some  others.  It  is  altogether  too  bad  of  him. 
A  Frenchman  would  never  have  made  such  a  maximise 
plaUanterie.  But  I  have  my  eye  on  Von  Heldensheim ; 
and  when  he  least  expects  it,  I  will  be  down  on  him. 

Then  came  the  unutterable  ruin  of  Setlan.  But,  as 
Tliaekeray  did  in  Pendennis,  I  began  my  story  at  the  latter 
end.  Will  you  have  the  conclusion  of  itV  I  will  give  it 
you. 

ilarie  was  in  Metz  all  through  the  siege.  I  have  nearly 
told  my  story,  and  why  should  one  continue  a  story  when 
every  educated  person  could  end  it  for  himself? 

Marie  h.-wl  been  a  whole  fortnight,  or  nearly  so,  in  Metz, 
when  my  duties  called  me  once  more  to  Briey ;  and  I  at 
once  went  to  the  inn  kept  by  Mademoiselle  Sojdue,  the 
niece  of  old  Sophie,  the  nurse  of  the  Courriers,  who  has 
been  mentioned  before. 

She  was  very  mysterious  and  cool ;  and  I  asked  her  if  I 
had  given  any  offence,  whereujwn  she  kissed  me,  and  began 
to  cry.  I  could  not  exactly  underst.and  why  at  first,  but  it 
seemed  that  there  was  plenty  to  cry  about.  Louis  was  des¬ 
perately  wounded,  and  lying  at  Amandvilliers. 

“  So  close  to  his  old  home,”  I  said. 

“  There  is  no  home  now,”  she  replied ;  “  Malmaison  was 
burned  down  on  the  18th.” 

“  Any  thing  farther  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Y'es,”  she  said :  “  he  wants  a  letter  got  into  Metz  to 
Marie.  Can  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  undertake  it,”  I  said.  “  I  got  her  in,  hut  I 
cannot  undertake  to  get  a  letter  in  now.  Have  you  heard 
of  Alphonse  ?  ” 

“  Y'es,  he  was  here  yesterday ;  he  has  gone  in  person  to 
the  jVrchduke,  to  get  his  brother  brought  here.  If  you 
could  go  to  St.  Privat,  I  believe  that  you  could  get  a  letter 
taken.  Louis  will  die  if  he  does  not  see  her  —  indeed  I 
believe  he  will  die  anyhow. 

“  Has  Alphonse  gone  to  the  Archduke  ?  ”  I  asked 
amazed. 

“  Yes ;  I  told  him  to  go  and  speak  for  himself.” 

“  Why  V  he  mi<rht  have  written.” 

“  He  refused  to  write  to  the  Archduke  save  as  citox/en” 
said  Sophie.  “  Hark!  O  Go<l,  they  have  begun  again!” 

The  windows  began  sh.aking  and  chattering,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  garrison  poured  swiftly  out  from  their  billets,  and 
formed  up  in  the  square.  1  left  So|)hie  with  the  letter  to 
JIarie  on  me ;  and  running  into  the  stable,  saddled  my  horse, 
and  rode  southward  at  a  hard  gallop.  MTten  I  was  on  the 
plateau  above  Altoue,  I  saw  at  once  that  Bazaine  was  out, 
and  that  one  way  or  another  it  was  all  over.  Men  now  call 
that  horrible,  hopeless  confusion  tlie  battle  of  Gravelotte. 

It  only  took  seven  hours ;  but  I  was  twenty-six  hours  be¬ 
fore  I  could  get  on  to  the  ruins  of  Malmaison,  and  helped 
old  Sophie  to  bury  Alphonse.  He  had  lieen  on  his  wjiy 
towar.ls  the  Archduke,  but  had  come  to  his  old  home,  and 
had  stood  there  a  little  too  long.  He  could  not  have  been 
very  long  there ;  but  tlie  business  of  Gravelotte  was  very 
sudden,  and  the  French  raced  up  so  quickly,  that  they 
were  in  the  orchard  before  the  Germans  were  re.adv  ;  and 
it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  Alphonse  was  killed  by  j'rench 
or  German  bullets.  Tlie  rest  you  know.  'The  letter  from 
Louis  got  into  Metz,  but  no  answer  ever  came  out. 

The  sortie  of  women  had  taken  place,  and  the  suiTender 
was  over,  before  I  ever  saw  Louis.  He  was  lying  still  at 
Amandvilliers,  greatly  better,  but  still  weak.  When  I 
turned  his  head  over,  he  asked  me  had  Marie  been 
heard  of. 

I  said  that  I  had  been  into  Metz. 

“  Did  you  see  Marie  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Is  she  dead  ?  ”  he  askeil,  sitting  up  in  his  bed. 

I  bowed  my  head. 

“  I  wish  1  was,”  he  said.  “  I  wante  1  to  begin  all  over 
again  with  her.  I  know  I  could  have  won  her.  I  am  so 
utterly  changed,  now  that  it  is  too  late.  I  am  so  much 
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better  than  I  was.  All  mj  Chauvinism  is  gone,  and  I  am 
■  >  very  humble.  It  does  seem  very  hard  of  God.  IIow 
did  she  go  to  him  ?  ” 

“  She  was  killed  in  the  streets  by  a  shell,  helping  the 
wounded.” 

“  Where  is  Alphonse  ?  ” 

“  With  God.  Killed  in  the  orchard  at  Malmaison.” 

He  lay  down  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his  face  to 
me  and  said,  — 

“  Tliere  shall  be  vengeance  for  all  this.” 

God  grant  that  his  words  may  not  come  true  I 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mlle.  Emma  Albaxi,  the  Canadian  nightingale,  who 
has  just  been  singing  with  great  success  at  Florence,  will 
make  her  debut  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  in  April  next. 

Kino  Amadeo  has  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Era- 

gress  Eugenie  a  commission  of  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the 
panish  army  fur  the  Prince  Imperial. 

The  Emperor  of  Braxil  has  been  the  largest  buyer  of 

Ehotographs  ever  known  in  Paris.  Ilis  purchases  have 
een  packed  up  in  three  large  boxes. 

The  number  of  women  studying  at  the  University  of 
Zurich  has  so  greatly  increased  of  late  that  they  now  form 
a  tenth  of  the  matriculated  students. 

Ix  a  Hindu  prayer  for  his  recovery,  the  Prince  of  AVales 
was  spoken  of  as  “  the  joy  of  the  Queen  and  the  ocean  of 
merit.” 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  January,  1872,  con¬ 
tains  a  story  entitled  “  What  the  Papers  Revealed.”  What 
the  papers  revealed  is  not  so  curious  as  the  fact  that  this 
same  story  was  printed,  verbatim  el  literatim,  in  the  St. 
James’s  Alagazine  for  August,  1867. 

The  prospect  of  securing  an  International  Copyright 
Law,  at  once  equitable  and  satisfactory,  seems  brighter  now 
than  ever  before.  Hardly  any  intelligent  person  has  ven¬ 
tured  a  doubt  of  the  justice  of  a  law  which  should  assure 
to  authors  a  fair  compensation  for  their  works  from 
their  readers  of  whatever  nation.  But  heretofore  there 
have  been  exorbitant  demands  by  one  party,  or  an 
unwillingness  by  another  to  concede  valid  claims,  or  an  in- 
dillerence  to  the  whole  matter  by  others,  so  that  little  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  toward  the  adjustment  of  a  question 
which  has  caused  more  complaint  and  ill-feeling  than  almost 
any  other  disputed  topic  that  has  arisen  between  citizens 
of  different  countries.  Tliis  has  been  notably  the  case  as 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit.ain.  The  follow¬ 
ing  memorial  is  so  manifestly  fair  in  spirit,  that  we  take 
ple.asure  in  copying  it.  This  memorial  is  addressed  to  the 
English  Government,  and  is  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
leading  British  authors :  — 

“  Memorial  of  British  Authors  on  the  subject  of  Copyright  in 
the  United  Sla’es. 

“  ILunnonious  relations  being  happily  established  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  we,  the  under- 
sizned,  hope  for  a  reeonsiileration  of  the  policy  in  virtue  of 
which  British  autliors,  as  authors,  enjoy  no  rights  which 
American  citizens  are  bound  to  respect. 

“  Letters  from  influential  Americans,  —  one  of  them  a 
leading  New-York  publisher,  —  which  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  here,  joined  with  the  approval  of  them  expressed 
in  the  journals  of  the  United  States,  show  the  desire  of  the 
Americans  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Copyright  Convention 
between  their  country  and  ours.  They  maintain  that  such 
a  convention  should  pnivide  for  the  vesting  of  the  British 
author’s  American  copyright  absolutely  and  inalienably  in 
him.  That  condition  appears  to  us  both  equitable  and 
satisfactary.  We  understand  that  the  demands  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  country  have  hitherto  been  the  most  formid¬ 
able  obstacles  to  the  negotiation  of  a  Copyright  Convention. 
"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  ot  our  publishers  in 
American  copyrights  are  quite  indepeudent  of  the  just 
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claims  of  British  authors ;  and  that  the  latter  may  be 
fully  admitted  without  recognition  of  the  former.  IVj 
think  it  would  be  a  grave  error  if  the  settlement  of  this 
matter  were  retarded,  or  rendered  impossible,  in  conse. 
quence  of  two  classes  of  claims,  whicn,  in  essence,  are 
wholljr  distinct,  if  not  antagonistic,  being  regarded  by 
negotiators  representing  this  country  as  identical  and  in. 
separable. 

“  Americans  distinguish  between  the  author,  as  producin» 
the  ideas,  and  the  publisher,  as  producing  the  material  vehi’ 
cle  by  which  these  ideas  are  conveyed  to  readers.  They 
admit  the  claim  of  the  British  author  to  be  paid  by  them  for 
his  brain-work.  Tlie  claim  of  the  British  book-manufactur¬ 
er,  to  a  monopoly  of  their  book -market,  they  do  not  admit 
To  give  the  British  author  a  copyright,  is  simply  to  agree 
that  the  American  publisher  shall  pay  him  for  work  done. 
To  give  the  British  publisher  a  copyright,  is  to  open  the 
American  market  to  him  on  terms  which  prevent  the  Ameri¬ 
ca*  publisher  from  competing. 

“  Without  dwelling  on  the  argument  of  the  Amcricanj 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  free-trade,  but  the 
negation  of  free-trade,  and  merely  noticing  their  further  ar¬ 
gument  that,  while  their  protective  system  raises  the  prices  of 
all  the  raw  materials,  free  competition  with  the  British  book- 
manufacturer  would  be  fatal  to  the  American  book-manu¬ 
facturer,  it  is  clear  that  the  Americans  have  strong  reasons 
for  refusing  to  permit  the  British  publisher  to  share  in  the 
copyright  widen  they  are  willing  to  grant  to  the  British 
author. 

“  We  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that,  responding  to  the 
cordial  feeling  recently  expressed  by  Americans  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  duly  appreciating  the  force  of  their  reasons  for 
making  the  above  distinction,  negotiations  be  renewed  to 
secure  a  copyright  on  the  conditions  they  specify. 

“  Without  making  it  the  foundation  ot  a  Ibrmal  claim  for 
reciprocity  of  treatment,  we  mention  the  fact,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  au  hors  may,  if  they  please,  secure  all  the  advantages 
of  copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  enjoyed  by 
native  authors.” 

Tlie  essential  points  of  the  above  memorial  are,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  substantially  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  leading  American  publishers.  Their  case 
was  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  William  H.  Appleton,  in  a  let¬ 
ter,  last  summer,  to  the  London  Times;  and  it  is  understood 
that  their  views  which  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  of  the 
British  authors,  have  been  embodied  in  a  bill,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  action. 


The  Human  Hair.  —  Burnett’s  Cocoaine,  for  healthful 
purity  and  excellence,  is  unsurpassed. 

Curb  for  Couoh  or  Cold.  — As  soon  as  there  is  the  slight¬ 
est  uneasiness  of  the  Chest,  with  dilHcultv  of  breathing,  or  indi- 
eation  of  Cough,  take  during  the  day  a  few  “  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches.” 

The  best  article  as  a  relish  for  family  use  is  the  famous  Hal¬ 
ford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce,  and  we  confidently 
recommend  it  to  all.  The  sales  of  the  regular  customers  of  our 
best  grocers  are  constantly  increasing,  for  each  one  who  tries  the 
Halford  praises  its  quality  to  his  neighbor,  and  the  makers  state 
that  their  cards  of  references  are  made  up  of  everybody  who  uses 
the  goods.  —  Boston  Travdler. 

“  White’s  Specialtt  ”  curbs  Dtspepbia.  Sec  Adver 
tisement. 

Example  for  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  J.  S.  Binolet,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  u.scd  her  Whoeler  &  Wilson  Machine  oyer 
fiflwn  years ;  brought  up  and  educated  her  family  by  stitching 
shirt-bosoms,  the  bindings  on  to  leathern  cap-fronts,  and  m-aking 
coats,  vests,  pantaloons,  and  doing  all  of  family  sewing ;  avera¬ 
ging  sometimes  $5  and  $6  per  day. 

Ladies  op  Fashion. — To  preserve  the  fresh  glow  of  juve¬ 
nility  against  the  lapse  of  years  and  time’s  effacing  fingers,  is  an 
object  which  has  ever  been  dt-ar  to  those  gifted  with  lieauty  wd 
personal  charms.  A  benefactor  of  the  race  has  invented  a  toilet 
preparation  known  as  the  “Bloom  of  Youth,”  which  has  accom- 

E" '  d  wonders  in  aiding  nature  to  retain  the  much-prized  gifts. 

’s  “Bloom  of  Youth  ”  is  undoubtedly  the  best  preparation 
in  the  world  for  removing  all  blemishes  and  discoloration  ^in 
the  skin,  leaving  it  clear  soft,  and  beautiful.  Sold  at  all  druggisu', 
Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New  York. 
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